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A flew Hoe of Reason 


Jack {Mlankin 


Each year the July issue carries as 
its number one article an address de 
livered by one of the class day speak 
ers. Mr. Mankin spoke at the Senior 
Alumni Convocation, June 3, 1943. 

Although quite active in campus 
activities and social and honorary or 
ganizations, Mr. Mankin 
journalism more than anything else. 
He is enlisted in the Navy Reserve 
\.7 Program and will enter Midship 
man School in August, at which time 
he will have completed the require 
ments for the degree of Bachelor o| 
Science in Liberal Arts. 


en joyed 


The words “a new age ol reason— 
would indicate that sometime in the 
past there was an old age of reason. 
(Jur country was formed in an age ol 
reason — the time 
just before, during, 
and alter our war 
for freedom from 
That 


included 


England. 
freedom 
personal freedom 
of individuals. 
freedom to organ- 


ize new faiths and 





worship as indi- 


sovernment, 


viduals pleased. a tree 
and policies looking to some extent 


toward economic freedom. 


All freedoms are a result of reason- 
ing, persecutions come trom a failure 
lo reason. Now we are liohting for 
the freedom of a world, not just a 
country, and if we are to achieve that 
lreedom, we must reason about 
people. about religion, about govern 
and—very 


ment, important—about 


basic economic beliefs. 


First, let us consider reasoning 
about people. Society has a myth 
about people. It seems to give a 
natural advantage to certain individu- 
als through circumstances with which 
those individuals had nothing to do. 
For example, a man seems to have an 


inborn advantage over a woman. In 
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this country the white race has ad- 
vantage over all other races. Then, 
society has prejudices regarding age. 
lt Says that young people lack experi- 
ence and that old people are logies. 
That would leave an age group in 
between with a delinite social advan- 
lage. Financial status enters into the 
estimation of a person. He is best re 
carded who is well-off but not too 
rich. However, better to be too rich 
than too poor. Probably prolessional 
people—doctors. lawyers, engineers. 
and arch'tects are the best recarded. 
Society also has educational preyu 
dices. It wants a person to be educated 
Lut not too well educated. Jokes about 
college prolessors are evidence. For 
myself, if | had to choose one croup 
ol people to make my decisions for 
me. | should choose college prolessors 
lor their general higher education. 

It becomes evident that we must 
reason on each of these counts. It 
doesn t matter so much what a per- 
son s sex is, how old he is, what color 
he is, how much money he has, or 
even how much education he has, but 
it does matter what he is and what he 
does. It is the old story of judging 
lirst on merit, putting prejudices be- 
hind. These are some ways that we 
can reason about people. 

Next, we need to reason on religion. 
This is very important for youth. We 
are thal youth and we are asking 


questions. (Juestions demand an- 
swers, and we want reasonable an- 
swers. We don't want our questions 
about religion answered by dogmatic 
statements or creeds of blind accept- 
ance. We want to know why a thing 
is so in religion just the same as we 
want to know why it is so in science. 

For me, the important thing about 
Christian religion is the life of Jesus. 
| consider the Createst Christian to be 
the person who comes closest to dupli- 


cating the life and teachings of Jesus. 


That means that right living is the 
important thing. One wonders about 
where he came from and where he is 
CoOIng, but that doesn't matter half so 
much as deciding what one is soing 
to do while he is here. Some of the 
outstanding church goers who con- 
tribute liberally of their time and 
money each Sunday forget about 
right living the other six days of the 
1796, 


“[ntidelity does not consist of believ- 


week. Thomas Paine said in 
ing or dishelieving. but of professing 
to believe what you do not believe.” 
That is just as good today as it was 
in 1796, and the best way to tell what 
one believes is to judge by the way 
he lives. 

Youth needs a supreme faith, some- 
thing up above everything else. Youth 
wants that supreme faith to be God, 
but if religion is to hide the true God 
under dogmatic statements and blind 
creeds, we don't want it. We have 
heard it said that man is not to reason 
about God and the Bible, but any- 
thing which can not stand the test of 
reason can not exist forever. That is 
why we must have a reasonable faith 
and the church must be a house of 
reason. 

We must reason about covernment. 
ls our government the best govern- 
ment in the world? Perhaps all of us 
would immediately Say that we think 
it is. but each should ask himself why 
it is the best soverment in the world. 
Il we establish the fact that we have 
the best sovernment in the world, is 
our reasoning to end there? Can our 
sovernment be improved ? Could we 
take lessons from other governments, 
lor example, England or Russia? 

That brings up the matter of name 
We 


habit of tabbing anything undesirable 


calling. have an unfortunate 
by a name like Socialism, Commu- 
nism, or we say a person is a Red 
without knowing for sure what these 
terms mean or what that person stands 
lor. If we can adopt benelicial beliefs 
from the so-called Socialists or Com- 
munists or Reds, we should adopt 
them immediately and forget about 
whether they are called one name or 
another. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Science and Religion: # 


Partnership 


John Clarence Petrie 


Mr. Petrie, a graduate of Fordham 
University and General Theological 
Seminary, is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Houston, Texas. 
He holds a license as teacher of his 
lory and New York 
public schools, where for a number of 
years he taught in high school. The 
occasion on which Doctors Morgan 
and Otto expressed the points of view 
with which Reverend Petrie disaqree ; 
was The Conference on the Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith, held a 
few weeks ago. The three scholars. 
all being members of the same re 
ligious denomination, have better 
justification than most disputants for 
disagreeing with one another. 

The points of view expressed by 
Mr. Petrie represent some new light 
on the familiar subject of science and 
religion. The Journal welcomes the 
opportunity to publish these points of 


economics in 


view. 
Part | 


Former President Arthur E. Mor- 
gan of Antioch College said recently 
that science had made the greatest 
contribution to human life in the last 
one thousand years. He said it before 
a group, incidentally, which was 
made up of men who consider them- 
selves religious; and certainly they 
were among the bes! products of our 


of The 


as 


modern system education. 


statement passed unchallenged, 
would likely be the case if it were 
made almost anywhere today among 
college teachers and scientists. It gives 
one cause to consider just what scale 
of values we have. In the last one 
thousand vears -uropean civilization 
took its rise: the oreal thirteenth cen- 
tury produced its cathedrals and the 
mighty synthesis of human knowledge 
of Thomas Aquinas; the Renaissance 
Dante 


Michelangelo; the sixteenth century 
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brought and Petrarch and 


brought luther: Elizabethan England 


brought Shakespeare and the Book of 


Common Prayer; the reign of James 
brought the King James Bible: the 
eiohteenth century brought Bach and 
(joethe and Schiller; the nineteenth 
century brought Shelley and Words. 
worth and Wagner. Religion, litera- 
ture, painting, music, drama—what 
strides have been made in those fields 
in a thousand vears! Yet a college 
president can say the contributions ol 
science are the Oreatest of all. Could 
anything better witness to the Ameri 
can worship of materialism and gad 
gets / (Granted that science has made 
the 


changes in our Way of living, and that 


necessary most revolutionary 
it has lengthened our lives and in 
creased our leisure for enjoying it, it 
still remains true that its contributions 
standing by themselves can not be 
said to outweigh mankind's progress 
in other directions. The Nazis took 
advantage of science to get the jump 
on a sleeping world. They found no 
difficulty in persuading allegedly im- 
partial scientists to endorse as scien- 
tilic their theories of racism. No soon 
er had the Hitlerites taken control 
than the faculties of the universities 
plac ed their Oreat sc ientitic learning 
at the Fuhrer's feet. It is the scientists 
who make possible the blitzkrieg, the 
dive bomber. the bombing and lighter 
planes, the mines, and submarines. 
Science as such is a two edged sword. 
Science can murder as well as heal: 
destroy as well as build. The progress 
of science is not necessarily progress 
at all; it may actually mean bigger 
and better means for ac hieving battle. 


murder. and sudden death. 


If the gains of science are also to be 


gains for mankind. it is clear tha) 


mankind should learn how 


tO Us 
science construc tively. Nor will it suf. 
lice to say that man must have , 
high order of intelligence. SINCE jp. 
telligence of itself is no guaranty 
To intelligence must be joined Good 
will. and sood will means the de. 
velopment in man of character, self. 
control, and unselfishness. Can We 
deny that the gadgets of science today 
are used to a great extent to enable . 
to indulge our appetites with Create 
lreedom? Does not the whole prob. 
lem, then, of whether or not s lence 
is a blessing or a curse, fall back Upon 


those forces in the world which have 





ij 


ae eee 


made for the development of charac. | 


ter / Religion— and that. in OUr West. 
ern world, has meant the church 
lar from being the outmoded instru. 
ment some would think. is actually 
more needed than ever. In pre-scien 
Litic days, a bad man was. stricth 
limited in the evil he could do: todas 
it sometimes looks as though his a 
Hitler 


comes in mind once more. One man 


ers for harm were infinite. 
with a lew followers seized (serman 
took over her modern mac hinery, en 
listed her scientitic men; and behold 
today a global war as a result. 
Strange contradiction—at the ven 
moment when religion and ethics are 
most necessary, they are most neg. 
lected. How many college graduates 
have been exposed to courses in re 
ligion and philosophy of as high an 
order as their courses in biology and 
chemistry 7 Do we act as though we 
thought religion were a_ ne essily, 
when Ph.D’s have not progressed in it 
bevond what they learned at mother: 
knee? Graduate science too olten is 
opposed—and the word “opposed” Is 
used here intentionally— to nursen 


theology. How many college gradu 


woe. 


oan oom 


| 


ales could state the classical argu: | 


ments for the existence of God and 


the immortality of the human soul! 


renee 


—_— 


How many have the slightest notion | 


of what oreal Biblical scholars think 


° ° ° q s2 
of the creation. stories in ( senesis: 


How many college students imagine | 


thal educated clergovmen believe the | 


Look of Jonah Was at tually intended 


as history / 


a 
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As a matter ol fact, religion is in 
tsell a mighty science calling for an 
application and disinterested study 
on the part ol its experts equal to that 
demanded of the heroes of the scien- 
titic laboratories. Whole libraries of 
books have been written on the Bible 
alone. Science itself has been called 
in to aid with the task of arriving at 
correct readings. l niversities sponsor 
parties of archaeologists who have 
spent years of their lives in the search 
for ancient remains that would throw 
light on the events which brought 
Judaism and Christianity into the 
world and made them the foundation 
of western culture. Theology iS a Sci 
ence by itsell—indeed is proclaimed 
olten as the queen ol sciences. since 
it is from theology that all earthly 
studies derive their true value and 
orientation. Religious philosophy is 
another science well worth the mettle 
of any ambitious student—the dis- 
covery by unaided human reason of 
the basic truths underlying all re 
ligion, which alone can cive meaning 


and dignity to lite. 


O} so intimate a character is re- 


ligion that it can not be treated 
properly as an elective in the curricu- 
lum of life. It is not the frosting on 
ihe cake. “Religion, wrote Browning, 
“is all or nothing: stull o° the very 
stull.” History, the sciences, literature 
—these are not to be studied as though 
unrelated to theology. 


they were 


Medicine is not an autonomous sub- 
Phy- 


sicfans somelimes act in disobedience 


ject, nor law, nor pedagogy. 


lo the dictates of religon; that is, they 
lreat patients lrom a purely ~ scien- 
tilic They 


courses of conduct which do violence 


viewpoint. recommend 


to the moral laws written into the 
very structure of things. A girl wrote 
home from an army camp where she 
is stationed in service that until re 
cently she had been a bit inhibited— 
but was so no longer—and that she 
would probably return home slightly 
soiled around the edges. The little 
word “inhibited” tells the tale. Moral 
principles are nol inhibitions—they 
are moral pring iples; and it is “devil's 


work” to destroy virtue by giving 
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moral pring iples this pseudo-scientilic 
name. lhe seducer always finds new 
ways to accomplish his deadly work.” 
It the phrases of holy science can be 
quoted to justily moral laxity, it serves 
in our time as did the quoting of the 
scripture in ancient times by his “Sa- 


In the Netherlands. 


the one great united protest against 


tanic Majesty. 


the wholesale sterilization of all Jews 
married to “Aryans has come trom 
the Protestant and Catholic churches. 
Whatever science may have to say on 
the subject—and we must remember 
that as such science has no conscience 
—this action of the Nazis violates the 
natural rights of a human being, 
rights conterred on him by virtue ol 
his creation by the one God who is 
Father of the 
Adam Smith worked out a 


of economics with which men with 


whole human race. 


science 


their moral principles were not sup- 
posed to meddle. But religion can not 
tolerate reducing human beings. the 
children of God, to the status of ob- 
jects of barter. The Christian Middle 
Ages recognized not the market price 
of a man’s labor but the principle ol 
just wage. The word “just is nol 
scientilic; it is religious, ethical. 

The worst error perpetrated at the 
session at which Dr. Morgan spoke 
came from Dr. Max C. Otto of the 
lniversity of Wisconsin. He main- 
tained that the triumph of supernatur- 
al religion would doom democracy. 
Yet the Declaration ol Independenc e, 
certainly a charter of democra¢ Vv, bases 
its claim for the equality ol all men 
directly upon our creation by God. 
Creation is not a scientilic term—it 
was not born of science but ol re 
ligious faith. As we look at men, they 
are nol equal. In the face of the ob- 
our forelathers 


vious inequalities, 


made the bold experiment of building 


a new naton hased on the dogma ol 


equality. Hitler has aimed to set up 
in Gsermany a new nation based on 
science alone. The mentally ill. the 
“unfit.” the “lower” races. are all to 


le dealt with as suits the needs of the 


superior race—and in support ol 


such a policy is trotted out the Dar- 


winian doctrine of the survival of the 


littest. Far from Dr. Otto's statements 
being the truth. a good case might he 
made out for the very opposite. Man 
faith in the fatherhood of 
(sod will quickly lose faith in the 


without 


brotherhood of man. 


These sentlemen look for a new re- 
ligion to be born of science. But they 
will look in vain. They miss the very 
character of science. Science can tell 
us neither right nor wrong. [he scien 
tist deals with the world as a going 
concern. He asks not whence it came 
nor what is_ its purpose—he merely 
tries to understand it as it is. He has 
no instruments and no method which 
can answer the questions of whence, 
whither, why. Napoleon's astronomer 
swept the skies with his telescope, and 
seeing no God through his lense. re 
ported that God did not exist. God 
can not be seen through a lense or a 
test tube. 

loes science detinitely prove thal 
the six day creation is an impossibili- 
tv’ That is quite within the province 
ol science to investigate. Does it prove 
that the earth is much older than the- 
ologians once believed ? That also is 
quile within the field of scientific in- 
vestigation. But science can nol deal 
at all with the question of creation 
itsell. This does not mean that the sci- 
enlist may not be a believer. Often he 
is a devout man. (sregor Mendel, for 
whom the Mendelian law is named. 
was an Augustinian triar making his 
discoveries in the garden of his mon- 
astery. Abbot Mendel saying Mass 
was Abbot Mendel as a man of reli- 
oion. Abbot Mendel studying the ar- 
cuments tor the existence of God was 
Abbot Mendel as a theologian. Abbot 
Vlendel Abbot 


Vlendel as a scientist. He never saw 


crossing peas was 
anything in his garden to change any 
of the conclusions he arrived at as a 
theologian. He might well have gone 
in for Biblical science and as a result 
changed his mind about the date of 
composition of some book of the Bible 
—but his theology rested upon deeper 
principles than the dates and author- 
ship of books. 

If. then, religion and science occupy 


dillereint fields, just what are those 


on 
av 








lields? How the two disciplines diller 


in method can be shown by further 


illustration. 


Part II 

The late Canon B. H. Streeter, in 
his excellent treatise Reality, has 
given an illustration which helps us 
as once to distinguish between scien- 
titic knowledge and religious knowl 
edge. We are asked first to look at a 
map of Venice in Boedeker’s hand- 
book. There we see the streets and 
canals and the location of main build- 
ings. lo bring the illustration close to 
home, we might take a street map ol 
Chicago showing us the north side, 
the south side, the west side, the sub- 
urbs, and the lake. We could trace 
the course of Michigan Boulevard and 
see the location of Lincoln Park and 
the University of Chicago. A great 
deal can be learned about a city from 
a study of such a map. The intorma- 
tion should be accurate and strictly up 
to date. Streeter suggested that we turn 
from the map of Venice to Turner s 
lamous painting olf Venice at sun- 
set. We may also turn to many lovely 
paintings and artistic photographs ol 
Chicago—some with the streets cov- 
ered with winters ice and snow: 
others done in the spring; some with 
the citys skyscrapers making their 
Way up through the smoke; others 
showing the city s bridges under a 
full moon. The map knowledge is 
scientlic; the picture knowledge is 
artistic. Both are true of Venice and 
Chicago. One gives us an aspect of 
the truth which the other misses. The 
Venice of the sunset painting will be 
much better understood if we have 
the map: the map knowledge of Chi 
cago will be more complete and satis 
lying it we also have pictures of the 
oreal metropolis on Lake Michigan. 


This tells 


that scientilic knowledge is not the 


type ol illustration us 
only knowledge there is and warns 
us that we should be very ignorant 
indeed if it were all we had. By the 
same token, the artistic view is limited. 
Have we not all known scientilic men 
whose visions were due to a too close 
adhesion to scientilic methods alone? 


Charles Darwin was one of them. It 
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became a subject of lamentation in 


his later vears that he had lost the 


powers ol appreciation of many ol the 


liner things of life. Thus he was in a 
sense a martyr to scientilic truth, and 
the world is his debtor for it. And, 
alas, have we never known ol artists 
whose absorption in art for arts 
sake’ dulled their moral senses? Em 
erson in his journals wailed against 
certain musicians tor their obtuseness 
to the issues involved in Negro slavery 
—content il only they might live with 
their music. 
this when he looks down from the 
sallery_of the chapel in the Versailles 
Palace. There belore that beautilul 
high altar were pertormed the haunt 
ing masses of Mozart. while a few 
the 


starved. There is still a third tactor 


miles away in Paris people 
involved here which is not the con 
cern of this paper—namely, the ethi- 
cal. The ancient Greek trinity of the 
sood. the true, and the beautiful still 
presents for us the ideal of human 
excellence. No one of the three may 
be lacking nor be predominant over 
the others without resulting in dis 


lortion and harm of some sort. 


Are we to admit. then. that scien- 
titic knowledge is limited? And that 
all that 


science could ever achieve in all ftu- 


if we knew the method of 
ture ages, we should still remain ig- 
norant of whole aspects ol life? That 
is exactly what Streeter’s illustration 


impresses upon us. For instance, 


which of us would call a_ scientific 
analysis of the Sistine Madonna com 
plete? How many ol us would ac« ept 
as adequate a scientilic description of 
a violin recital by Kreisler? Or for 
that matter, what college boy would 
be content with a scientilic des rip- 
tion of the May moon? What of the 
love of man and woman, of parent 
and child? The scientific descriptions 
vould all be excellent as far as they 
went, but they would miss something 
very wonderlul. And that something 


's captured lor us by other mehods. 
The scientlic method is analytic al— 
its product is a diagram. Just why is 


easy to see. Science is built up by the 


One feels something of 


classilication ol objec ts. It is lairly ac. | 


curate to classily chemical element 
but the moment we begin lo rise in 
the scale of their combination. the 
task grows more dificult. It is fairly 
easy to classify the lower forms of lif 
but the higher we rise the greater the 
dilliculty, because the higher we rise 
the more individualized life becomes 
When we reach man in his highh 
complex organization ol body and 
mind, we are more than ever contused 


No two of us are exac tly alike and the 


so-called laws of human behavior are | 


very broad generalizations. We ma\ 
estimate what men will do unde 
given circumstances, Say an air-rai¢ 
alarm; but we can not prophesy with 
absolute certainty whal any one map 
of the Goroup will do. We are remind. 
ed here of the acturial tables of the 
life insurance companies which ar 
so accurately arranged as to make the 
business a lucrative 


insurance very 





one. Yet they do not know jusl how . 


long anv one ol their clients will live 
Nlany psve hologists vO On the assump. 
tion that psychology is an exact sci. 
ence. Of course it is not and neve 
can be. But that does not discredi 


psycology. lt teaches us a great deal 


about the human mind; it GIVES Us | 


| 
' 


: 


valid knowledge. The fact that it can | 


nol absolutely pigeon hole each indi- | 


vidual in all his thoughts, words. and 


actions is nothing against it. All this 


leads up to the inevitable conclusion | 


that human personality delies com 


F 


Se el 


plete classilication. To the extent that | 


each person is unique, he escapes the 
scientilic precision which is possible 
lower in the scale ol beings. And 


this something in personality that 


, : , , : 
science misses ts qualitative rather 


than quantitative. We know whic 
elements go into making a man, physi: 
cally speaking, but his quality Is 


missed by our science. Man in this 





instance is like the city ol Venice. 


The scientilic description is excellent 
and accurate, but diagramatic. Just 
how the 


misses the mark may he judged by 


lar scientilic description 
comparing it with a real person-let 
us say, the scientist s baby or his 


mol her. 
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If there is any doubt at all about 
the closeness of religion to art, it can 
le quickly dissipated by a glance at 
the New Testament. The world’s su- 
preme religious leader, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, made no attempt to be scientilic. 
He painted word pictures. The story ol 
the Prodigal Son, the (jood Samari- 
tan, the Pharisee, and the Publican 
are told in a tew sentences, and vel 
they give us who live nineteen centu- 
ries later truths about the nature of 
things which can not be seen through 
a microscope. A field of lilies, a sower 
going forth to sow, birds nesting in a 
tree, children playing in the market 
plac e, a wedding festival: ves, and a 
graphic parable of the sheep and the 
goats on the | Jay of Judgement—these 
are the weapons of his arsenal. Yet 
Jesus did not attempt to be artistic, 
lor he did not compose short stories 
to entertain as modern prolessionals 
do. His aim was the imparting ol 
truth, a kind ol truth that would re- 
the 


hearers. He wanted them to see he 


sult in action on parl of his 
vond the beauty of the lilies to the 
the 


from which that beauty comes, and to 


inlinite abundance ol ternal 
trust that Eternal with good inten- 
tions toward His creation. He wanted 
every man to see himself as a Prodigal 
Son, to forsake his folly, and to return 
to the Father's arms: and _ his story 
insists that the Father is waiting until 
we mortals cease violating the laws ol 
the spiritual and live our lives as 
children of God. In other words, re- 
ligion s following of the methods akin 
to art is not a case of art for art's sake 
at all~it is art for the sake of truth. 
Religion is a Way ol knowing. By 
laith we actually add to our knowl- 
edge. 

Religion in the pasl has olten erred 
by opposing science. In so doing, re- 
ligion betrayed a lack of faith. “By 
identifying the new learning with 
heresy you identity orthodoxy with 


, ‘ 2 : ’ 
ignorance =. VW rites rasmus. \\ © are 


reminded thal two or three states of 


the | inion have laws on their statute 


books lorbidding the tea hing of the 


evolutionary hypothesis in state-sup 


ported schools—laws plac ed there al 
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There is a 


the insistence of devoted church 


people who made the error of treating 


the Bible as a scientilic text hook. 


Religion and science are not ene 
mies, since each has its own distinct 
approach to truth: and since neither 
is complete. it follows that they must 
be seen as partners. Il we lay claim to 
being positivists, that we will believe 
nothing ex epl that which science can 
prove, we. shall be only half men. 

generation ol hall-men 
emerging from our colleges. Whole 
areas of their natures are neglected. 
They see themselves, to use the meta- 
phor of a novelist, as “bundles of cel- 
lular matter on its way to becoming 
manure, They would be shocked to 
hear themselves described as inhibit- 
ed, and vet that is exactly what they 
are—inhibited spiritually. The most 
divine part of their natures lies unde 
veloped while their vision of life is 
bounded by the conlines of earthly 
birth and death. Worship to them is 


al closed hook. 


In 1838, Emerson, in his immortal 
| Din inity Se hool Address, told the stu- 
dents and faculty of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, “. . . what greater ca 
lamity can tall upon a nation than 
the loss of worship’ Then all things 
so to de av. Genius leaves the temple 
the 


literature becomes frivolous. Science 


to haunt the senate or market. 
is cold. The eve of vouth is not lighted 
by the hope of other worlds, and age 
is without 


trilles. 


honor. Society lives to 
and when men die we do not 
mention them.” The man who does 
nol worship is nol Fully man. Non- 
worshiping man is man defying his 
kinship with God, man failing to 
cultivate his spiritual! powers, and 
man refusing to remind himsell regu- 
larly and trequently that his whole 
approach to life must be colored by 
his faith that this life is only a seg- 
ment of the whole. 

let no man deny his true nature 
under the plea that his scientilic train- 
ing has made faith impossible. A true 
knowledge of what science can and 
can not teach us will free us to be sons 
of God. Science then can be made to 


lit into its place in the pattern of the 


whole. In other words, it can he our 


servant and not our master, enrich 
our lile instead of impoverishing it, 
and make us more, not less, human. 
Science as the partner of religion will 
help religion to perform its task of 


litting men for their divine destiny. 


Hge of Reason 


(Continued from page 121) 


An important question now is, 


“How ()ne 


Neville Chamberlain, held peace too 


° 


dear is peace? man, 
dearly. He sold out half a world in 
order to have “peace in our time.” In 


the future we know that we 


must 
reason belore we hold anything too 
dear, even peace. 

The fourth thing that requires our 
reasoning is economics. If one were to 
ask in. this 


thought of John L. Lewis. probably 


auditorium what was 
nine out of ten would Say that he 
ought to be shot or that he is a traitor, 
but | wonder how many ol you who 
say that have reasoned and have come 
to a reasonable decision. | can think 
of no better example of blind accept- 
ance in economics than the public's 
acceptance ol the one-sided presenta- 
tion of the coal situation. That is a 
challenge to our reasoning. 

The first question in any economic 
reasoning is | What is any individual 
entitled to?” 


reasonable decision here as a basis 


W 
e must come to a 


for all economic theories and heliefs. 


In America we have an economic 
aristocracy. We Say that we have free 
enterprise, and yet we have concen- 
trated wealth in the hands of small 
groups while we have many with little 
or no chance to rise above mere sub- 
sistence. Is that freedom of opportuni- 
tv? Yes, we must reason about eco- 
nomics if we are to have any kind of 
freedom. 

What we do the next tew years will 
determine the fate and the freedom 
of the world in years to come. Reason- 
ing isnt the easiest road to take, but 
certainly the reward would more than 
repay the effort. The reward for com- 
plete reasoning would be a complete- 


ly free world. 
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Henry David Thoreau and Bronson Alcott: 
H Study of Relationships 


frances Henry 


To many, Amos Bronson Alcott is 
known only through his daughter 
Louisa May. Students of] Early Ameri 
can Literature are more familiar with: 
the life and writings of Henry David 


But, in this Miss 
Henry has attempted to show exactly 


Thoreau. paper, 
what Alcott meant to Thoreau from 
the standpoint of encouragement and 
affection. 

Nliss Henry was teac hing English 
in the Laboratory School at the time 
this article was written. She received 
her Master of Arts degree from Indi 
ana State Teachers College in June, 
1942. and taught the following year 
in the (/niversity High School i: 
Bloomington. Indiana. She has given 
up teaching temporarily, however, to 
accept a posilion as cryptographer in 
the Army Signal Corps. 


lhe stark individuality, the succinct 
the bed-rock 


Henry David Thoreau seem particu: 


phrases. sincerity of 
larly refreshing in an age when many 
writers are superlic ially cluttering the 
surtace problems of human relation 
ships. To look at Thoreau in one ol 
his own most intimate human rela 
tionships. that with Amos Bronson 
Alcott. is perhaps. therefore, not too 
irrelevant in this uncertain and_ tu- 


multuous time. 


When 


one probably thinks first of that now 


one remembers Thoreau, 
trite term, “rugged individualist. One 
may also recall his stay al Wealden 
Pond, his night in the Concord jail 
for refusing to pay his tax, and _ his 
the 


croup. On the other hand, Bronson 


connection with transcendental 
Alcott is to many. simply the lather 
of Louisa May. Further reflection may 
bring to light certain other associa 
tions with the name Alcott. He was a 
teacher; he was impractical; he, too. 
was a transcendentalist. It is the pur- 
pose ol this discussion to integrate 


these somewhat isolated high spots in 
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lhoreau and Alcott and 


to show precisely what Alcott meant 


the lives ol 


Lo Thoreau. 


Aleott Was a leac her—an excellent 


One. Be ‘Catlse ( ( MICOor was nol vel 


ready lor his methods, he had to give 
up the one vocation lor which he was 
before 


suited. Even 


Aleot 


knowledge of Bronson Alcott's edu 


pre-eminently 


Thoreau and actually met, 
cational principles was to intluence. 
or at least to fortify, Thoreau’s own 
theories of education. When, in On 
tober, 1837, Thoreau's school board 
demanded that he whip the students 
in the interests ol disé ipline. the young 
teacher chose six students at random. 
surprised them with a sood beating. 
and resigned from his position. Pre 
sumably Thoreau had intended to re 
peat the experiment of Alcott is his 
lamous lemple School: when things 
went wrong. Alcott used to punish 


himself! 


Both men were, at dierent times. 
arrested lor refusing to pay the poll 
tax. A kindly neighbor paid Nir. Al 
cott s so that (to his disappointement) 
he was nol put in prison. From this 
time on, Thoreau relused to pay the 
tax and when he was arrested some 
vears later, he did actually spend the 
night in the local jail. This revolt ol 
Iwo intelligent. otherwise law abiding 
citizens seems queer—and Was so re 
carded by many ol their contempor 
aries. Alcott wrote in his journal that 
-merson thought such conduct was 
bad 
taste.” The point to the whole thing. 
savs Van Wyck Brooks. was that the 

Henry S. Canby. Thoreau (Bos 
ton: Houghton Milllin. 1939), p. 179 

“Odell Shepard. The Journals of 
Alcott (Boston: little. 


1058). pp. 183-84. 


“mean and skulking. and in 


Bronson 


LS aenes -s 
22,ONe Ob). 


government was hac king the VMexica, 


War: neither Aleott nor Thoreay 


wished to trace the course ot his do] 


lar until il bought aman or a gun ty 


shoot a Mexican.’ Alcott called their _ 


| whic 


action a dignitied non-compliang 


|. 
ahce came to Alcott. and later ty 


lhis idea of “dignitied non comp! 


Thoreau, from their reading in Ori. 
ental literature. Years later a young 
O)xtord student. Nlohandas (Ghand; 
came upon this theory of non compli 
ance while reading Thoreau. The 
young man was so impressed that he 
carried the idea back to his Native 


India. calling it’ passive resistance.” 


Thoreau s two-vear residence in his 
hut at Walden Pond was odd enough 
in the eyes of a greal many to brand 
Yet he went to 
Walden six months alter Alcott re. 
retreat, Al 


though \lceott’s Fruitlands experimen! 


him an eccentric. 


turned trom a_ similar 
was unsuccesstul in a pecuniary sense 
Henry S. Salt believed that it stimu 
‘ated Thoreau 's inclination to a fores 
lite.” Aleott’s stay al Fruitlands. Tho. 
life at Walden, Emerson's cle 


sire lor a stuiimmel house, and later the 


establishment at Brook Farm all be 


rPeatl s 


come part ol the early nineteenth cen. 
lury scene and not isolated impracti 
calities when one recalls that “baci 
lo nature was a popular cry of the 
day and that the financial crash of 
1857 made the simple lile imperative 
lor many and coveted by more. 
One of the few labels that Thoreau 
ever applied to himself was ‘‘transcen 
dentalist.” “lam a poet, a mystic, and 
a Transcendentalist,” he wrote in his 
journal. Alcott's place in the tran 


~ ( endental world is made ( lear al 
once it we ace epl Frothingham s state 


Van Wreck Brooks. The Flowering | 
of Nex Iznqland (New Y ork: l-. p 
Ioutton, 1040). p. 00. 

Shephard. The Journals of [ron 
on Alcott. pp. [So-S4. 

Henry S. Canby. “Thoreau ane 
the Nlachine Age,” The Yale Review | 
20:317. March, 19351, 

“Hlenry S. Salt. Lile of Henry Tho 
reau (I ondon: Walter Scott, | imil 
ed). p. Od 

hid... vol. V. 


Indiana State Teachers College 


p. 4. 
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nent thal at one time Alcott, nol 


-merson, Was the reputed leader of 


Both 


the trans¢ endentalists.> men 


| were indebted to Emerson for their 
a gun ty! ; 
4 ‘ntroduc tion to the Oriental literature 
illed their! 
, | which formed SO Trt t ol the founda 
mM pliance 
» | on ol the whole movement. An aver 
powers. *| 
' gon to the eighteenth century ration 


alism dominated by the thinking ol 
Hume and lo ke made the Concord 
men welcome the Hindu Bhagavad 
gia. The (jita satistied their desire 
lor an idealistic philosophy, and il 
lent itself to the eclectic method ol 


thought then popular. 


Aleott. 


idealistic 


Thoreau. l-merson. and 


however, Were more than 
philosophers. They were, at least the 
lirst bwo, practle al Yankees living ina 
work-a-day world. To fullill this strict 
ly Yankee demand _ for practte ality, 
they read Conlucius. OF this reading 
Christy says: 


l-merson lound in Contucius 
iustilication tor his remaining in the 
Wal VS ol Vhoreau 


normal en. 


corned line manners: [Emerson 
liked them . . . Still, Thoreau read 
the Confucian books. probably just 
as much as l-merson. burt he used 


. . ‘) 
them in his own Way. 


Finally. poetry lor the artistic needs 
of the Concord group Was provided 
To this 
rich mixture of Eastern philosophy, 
\lcott added a touch of Greek Pla 
this 


made peculiarly his own. From this 


by Mohammedan literature. 


tonic realism: realism [Thoreau 
varied hac koround each of the Con 
cord transcendentalists took what he 
wanted and ionored the remainder. 
Thoreau immersed himself in nature: 
Alcott made the universal sé riptures 
o) men his chiel interest: Emerson 
wrote of the over-soul. This personal 
selection is the key to the puzzle ol 
he union that flourished among sue I, 
ardent individualists. Transcendental 
ism could, apparently, be all things 
lo all men. 

( rowing out of this interest in tran 
wendentalism were a number of clubs 


——— ee cee eee 


‘Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 


lranscendentalism in New england 
(New York: G. P. 
S70). p. 257. 


"Ibid., p. 195, 


. . 
Putnams Sons. 
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whose membership usually included 
both Thoreau and Alcott. As early as 
1830. Alcott, Emerson, George Rip 
ley. \largaret Fuller. Elizabeth Pea 
body. Theodore Parker. and WV. HH. 
Channing lormed a group known as 
the Symposium, also referred to as the 
lranscendental Club and the Club ol 
the Like-Minded.'”) This last 


have been something of a jest as the 


HWia\ 


members ol the club were rarely ol 
like this 
loose Dial. 


which was. for Thoreau and Alcott. 


from 


the 


mind on anvthing. 


organization came 
the most etlective wav ol vetting an 
audience. In 1844 the Dial failed, and 
the Symposium languished. It was nol 
long, however. until Emerson was dis 

scheme for a Town and 
Club. In 1830 Alcott 
with Lowell and Emerson to discuss 
Nlagazine. It 
seems probable, says Odell Shepard. 
that the origin of The Atlantic Month 


| alter 


CUSSING al 
C ountry met 


a lown and (ountry 


ly was in this conversation.'' 
the Saturday 
corporated., and finally resulted in the 
\tlantic Club The Atlantic 
Monthly in 1837.'* 


Club was tormed. in 


and 


| Ditlerences and similarities between 
lhoreau and Alcott in broad issues 
have been pointed out above: Both 
were teachers—and sood ones: both 
relused to support a government 
whose actions they did not approve: 
both went “back to nature’ lor a time 
—one to tail in his venture, the other 
to succeed: both were transcendental 
ists. Lo catch up the intimate threads 
ol their personal lile together is a 
more elusive task. 


lo capture this personal equation 
one must see them spending days to 
gether in the country—Alcott olten 
carrving the chain for Thoreau. the 
survevor. A typical example is the 
time they spenl thus together at Wal 
sons “Hillside” in the fall of 18954. 


( )} is the tact that 


'’Ntiason Wade Margaret Fuller: 
\Wehetstone of Crsenius (New York: 
Viking Press .1940). p. 38. 

Shepard. The Journals of Bron 

wm ATnot: ep “MB1 

'2Edward Waldo Emerson, The 
Years of the Saturday Club (Boston: 
Llcughton Mlilllin, 1918), p. Tt. 


passing interest 





Watson is 
relterred to in |. R. Y barra’ s current 


book Young Man of Caracas: Wat 


SOD Was a relative ol Y barra’'s moth 


lhoreaus survey ing tor 


er.'* When it came to mere walking 
Thoreau was sood lor a twenty mile 
Alcott usually 
prelerred to per h on the nearest lence 


post. One gets the leeling that Al 


ramble any dav. but 


colts love of nature was more super 
licial, less deeply rooted and innate, 
than was Thoreau’s. Canby says that 
lor Thoreau love of woman was en 
tirely sublimated into his passion lor 


Aleott's 


Was aesthetia 


nature.'' interest in nature 
intellectual, almost re 
ligious; it was never utilitarian. It is 
as il the two men stood at the same 
point in time, but looked in opposite 
directions. Alcott 


a nature tamed and controlled: Tho 


looked lorw ard lo 


reau looked hac kward to the time be 
lore the white man came. 
Part ol the the 


winter evenings when Alcott 


picture, too, are 
many 
walked through the snow to Thoreau s 
hut at Walden to spend the evening 
listening to lhoreau read the long 
manuscript ol the Week, based upon 
ideas in many of which Alcott did 
not believe at all. At this time Al 
colts recognition of Thoreau's genius 
as a writer was an invaluable en- 
couragement to the lonely younger 
man whose ability had not vel been 
considered even by Emerson. Bronson 
Aleot! 


Thoreau. 


later set people to reading 


The summer of 1832 found Alcott 


busy on a new hobby— genealogy. 


Thoreau commented in his journal: 


He who wrote of Human Cul 
ture .... now reading the wills and 
epitaphs of the Alcocks with the 
zeal of a prolessed antiquarian... 
| dealer in 


\h Ox ks o} 


Stattordshire. Enoland. qreat pol 


as visited a croc ker, 


—— ae 


0ston who trades with 


ters who took a prize al the world’s 
lair .... Mas oot the dealer to de 
<cribe the persons ol Staltordshire 
Aleocks. and tinds them to be ol 
the right tvpe. even to their noses 
lLl¥e knew they must be so... . Has 


——_ 


‘Thomas Ybarra. Young Man ol 
Cerccas (New York: lwes Washburn 
C41). p. 234. 

“Canby. Thoreau, p. 
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some design to collect and print 
epitaphs Talks of going to 
[<ngland—says it would be in his 
way—to visit the Alcocks of Stal 


fordshire.!” 


Thoreau’s superior attitude toward his 
senealogically-minded fellow would 
be more convine ing, but less amusing. 
if we did not know that Thoreau him 
self liked to think he was the posses 
sor of an interesting heritage. Canby 
Says: 

Hie could be as rediculous as Al 
colt over senealogy, and liked to 
play with the idea that the name 
might have come from the hero of 


the Scandinavian 
the [ Dog-footed.'" 


north. “Thoret 


In 1853 the Alcotts moved from 
Boston to Walpole. New Hampshire, 
where they settled for three vears. In 
the following spring Alcott visited 
Concord and suggested to Thoreau 
that the country in which Walpole 
lav was good walking-ground, and 
that he would be glad to see Thoreau 
there. In September, therefore, Tho- 
reau made one of his rare trips away 
lrom Concord to spend a short time 
with the Alcotts. Thoreau went twice 
to the Maine woods to be with his 
Indians; he went several times to 
Cape Cod with Ellery Channing be 
cause Chianning Was as good a walker 
as himself; he went to Minnesota later 
to regain his health. Why did he go 
lo Walpole? There were no Indians: 
Alcott did not share his enthusiasm 
lor apparently aimless rambling: his 
health was good. Could not this trip 
have been motivated by a simple hu- 
man desire to be with his friend ? 

As pointed oul previously, one ol 
the reasons that Thoreau and Alcott 
relused to pay the poll tax was thal 
the government supported slavery. To 
pul the matter simply, both men were 
avowed abolitionists. Their interest in 
the anti-slavery movement was more 
than a rhetorical thing for Mrs. Tho 
reau, Emerson, and Alcott had special 
rooms in their homes for tugitive 
slaves. For these men the chief event 


of 1859 was the John Brown affair. 





Thoreau. Journals, vol. IV, pp. 
205-94. 


"Canby. Thoreau, p. 14. 
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Phe concord group Was in sympathy 


with Brown. and it was Alcott. Tho- 


reau, and Emerson who were chielly 


responsible for arranging the memorial 
services held on the day otf Brown's 


execution. Previously Thoreau had 


written to Grovernor Wise on behalf 


of John Brown. hoping that the gover 
the 


once Thoreau stepped out of his shell 


nor might slay execution. For 


to participate in a matter ol public 
little that 


Thoreau would have defended Brown 


interest. There is doubt 
even il everybody in Concord or in 
the whole world (and Concord was 
his world) had been on the opposite 


side. Would he. 


avementl of at least one friend. have 


without the encour 


arranged public meetings and written 
to the covernor / There is no exact 
evidence upon which to base an an 
swer to this question. We do know, 


he did 


couragement of Bronson Alcott. 


O)n did 


these two men meet as friends / Canby 


however. that have the en 


precisely what grounds 


Says that never did two more dilerent 


lemperaments spend profitably SO 
. 7 17 Doo: 
much time together.'' Partic ularly sig 


nilicant is this statement by Edward 
Waldo Emerson: 


Thoreau and Alcott always had 
friendly relations, though they were 
Tho 
reau with his hardy independence. 
Alcott's philo 


sophie calm while flailing to com 


nol draw one to the other. 


was impatient ol 


lortably maintain his family.'> 


arly in January, 1848, Thoreau com 
mented on Alcott in a letter to Emer 
SOT: 


Ide is certainly the voungesl math 


ol his age we have seen. just al the 


threshold of life. When I looked at 


his ora hairs. his conversat on 
sounded pathetic: but | looked 
again, and the, reminded me ol 


; 1% 
the oray dawn. .... 


It seems almost as if Thoreau admired 

and respected Alcott in spite of ob 

jective judgment. True. the younger 
“Canby, Thoreau, p. 234. 
'SEdward Waldo Emerson. op. ctl., 


p. IO. 

Franklin B. Sanborn and Wil 
liam TV. Harris, Amos Bronson Alcott: 
His Life and Philosophy (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1893), pp. 444-43. 


man was vaguely irked by his elder’, 
impracticality, and even less Vaguel 
annoyed at his pedagogi habit of try. 
ing to integrate the philosophies of the 
world and then preach this ultimate 
synthesis to mankind. One evidence 
ol this respect lor Alcott’s judgmen| 
is the fact that Thoreau contided to 
him lirst knowledge ot the W eek. and 
to him Thoreau brought a COPy of 


Walden on the dav ol its public ation. 


The pathetia thing about Thoreau’. 
whole experience with friendship Was 
that no one ever claimed more from 
his friends. and no one. linally, Was 
ever so disappointed in lriendship 
Thoreau's ideal was perlection. That 
he did long lor companions is amply 
shown in his own words: 

What if we feel a vearning | 
which no breast answers? | Walk 
alone. Mly heart is full. leelings 
impede the current of my thoughts 
i knock on the earth for my lriend 
| expect to meel him at every turn 


Hut no friend appears, and perhi ps 


none is dreaming olf me. 


In comparing Thoreau’'s actual Cad- 
pacity lor making friends with that of 
the senial Alcott there is no evidence 


that Alcott 


acquaintance with the town drunk. 


could equal Thoreau’s 
ards, the human derelicts, and the 
poor lrish: by persons al the other 
end ol the SO ial S( ale. Al oll Was 


hardly accepted al all.7! 


| ‘indoubtedly the final authority on 
Alcott 


Thoreau himself. Warm and indica 


what meant to | horeau is 


tive olf sincere liking are these sen 
lences: 


There was a welcome visitor wh 
came through the village, throug! 
snow and rain and darkness, till he 
saw my lamp through the trees, an¢ 
‘hared with me some long wintel 
evenings. One of the last ot the 
philosophers, Concord gave him t 
A true friend ol 


mnan.—almost the only friend 0] 


the world. 


[ 22 
btman progress. 


(Continued on page 152) 


-_—— ed 


-"Thoreau. Journals. vol. VIL pp 
I1O-17. 

“1 )dell Shepard. Pedlar's Progress 
(Boston: Little. Brown, 1937), p. 42 

“2Sanborn and Harris. op, cit. P 
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J. f. Mackel 


Dr. Mackell, Professor of Physics 
and Chairman of the Science Depart 
ment of Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege. more than any other person, Is 
responsible for initiating a movemenl 
which may have more ultimate sig 
nificance for world peace and inter 
national understanding than any 
other wartime enterprise sponsored by 
Indiana State Teachers College. Ir. 
Mackell's account reports the histori 
cal development of the movemenl 
and what the movement hopes to ac 
complish, and it solicits co operation 
in consummating the movement. Phe 
Journal joins in wishing him well in 


the enterprise. 


Shortly alter the United States en- 
tered the present war, the president 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
appointed a committee of the faculty 
known as the , 
War Emergence vj 
Planning (om- 
mittee. [his com 
mittee consisted -- 
of the following x 
members: J. F. 
Mackell, Chair- 
man, V. E. Brei- 
denbaugh. F. M. 
Curtis, R. F. Me- 
Daid, D. W. Morris, Ml. O. Peters, 
J. F. Sembower, and S. A. Yager. The 


lirst meeting of this committee was 





held on January 30, 1942, and among 
other matters which were discussed to 
meet the war emergency on the part ol 
the college. the chairman made a sug 
gestion concerning the advisability of 
the committee's sponsoring a_ project 
which would enable the students in 
teachers colleges olf foreign countries, 
esper ially those in the Western Hem- 
isphere, to be ex hanged for students 
in teachers colleges in the United 
States, with the hope that this pro 
gram might further the “good neigh- 
bor’ poli v and enhance relations be- 
tween our country and those of other 


nations in this hemisphere. lt was 
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thought that the plan might he ex- 


all 


tended later to include nations 


over the world. 


At a subsequent meeting ol the 
committee, the suggestion concerning 
teacher exchange was discussed in 
some detail and linally a plan was 
drawn up and submitted to the facul- 
ty and the administration of the col- 
lege. This plan met with such wide- 
spread approval that the committee 
was encouraged to seek wavs and 
means of putting it into elect. The 
chairman and other members of the 
committee proc eeded to get in touch 
with some of the officials of the ad- 
ministration at Washington and with 
certain members of (Congress. inas- 
much as the plan called for a federal 


Noble 


Congressional 


(‘ongressman 
the 6th 


[District of Indiana gave the plan his 


appropriation. 


Johnson of 


hearty approval, as did other mem- 
hers ol Congress. Contacts were also 
established with Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
leller, Co-ordinator of Inter-American 


Affairs. the 


and other officials in Washington. 


Pan-American | ‘inion. 


and it was soon found that the plan 
One 
member of the House ol Representa- 


tives. Mr. Karl E. Mundt of the Ist 


(Congressional District of South Da- 


was looked upon with favor. 


kota, who is known to some of the 
members of our committee and who 
has appeared on this campus, was es- 
pec ially interested in the plan. Mr. 
Mundt had been interested in some 
such plan for some time, and he had 
already a plan of his own in mind 
which was somewhat similar to the 


that Mr. 


Nlundt cave the committee so much 


one we were proposing. 
encouragement that a skeleton of the 
plan was submitted to him lor approv- 
al. He immediately contacted Mr. Nel- 
son Rockefeller and other interested 
parties in Washington, and our com- 


mittee was asked to draw up the plan 





in more detail so that it might he 


dralted in the form of a bill to be 
presented in the House of Representa 


Nir. Vlunat. Alter 


planning and discussion, 


lives by many 
weeks ol 
with the counsel and advice of Presi- 
den! Tirey, the following plan was 
submitted to Representative Mundt 


by the committee: 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN FOR 
HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 
Proposed by 
The War emergence Vv Planning 
Committee 


of 


Indiana State Teachers College 


lt is proposed that Indiana State 
College 
which calls for the Federal Govern 


leachers sponsor a plan 
an educ ational 


program looking toward the develop 


ment to underwrite 
ment of a better understanding among 
the several nations of the North and 
South American continents. The plan 
is briel is as follows: 


|. The Federal Government will be 
asked to appropriate a sum ol two 
million dollars per year lor a period 
of live years to underwrite approxi 
mately two thousand s« holarships per 
vear valued at one thousand dollars 
each. These s¢ holarships will pay the 
expenses of one thousand caretully 
students the 
state-supported teachers colleges of 
the United States who will be sent 
vear to South 
American, or 


selec ted from several 


their junior 
American. Central 
North American teachers colleges to 


during 


pursue work in teacher training in 
those institutions, and of one thous 
and students in teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the other Americas to study 
in the United States. These students 
will return to their respective colleges 
in their native countries for the senior 
vear to complete work for teaching 
certilicates. 

2. The following plan for selection 
of students in the United States is 
suggested: 


(a) The plan shall be administered 
by the Pan-American Union act 
ing with the advice and counsel! 
of the Inter-American Co-odin 
ator. 


Candidates — shall 
from students who are linishing 
their freshman vear and who are 
enrolled in state supported teach- 
ers colleges which are members 
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he selec ted 


(bh) 








(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(h) 


4 
of students in 


of the American Association of 
Peachers Colleges. 

Apportionment shall be two stu 
dents for each congressional dis 


trict. with the remainder of the 


one thousand to be selected al 
large. 


Selection in the several states 


shall be supervised by the State 


Boards of Education in the sever- 
al states acting in co-operation 


w“ ith the Pan-American Union 
and the Inter-American Co- 
ordinator. 


Students at large shall be se 
lected by the United States Of 
lice of Education under the ad- 
vice and counsel of the Pan 
American Union and the Inter 
American Co-ordinator. 


The apportionment for eac h state 
shall be distributed among the 
several eligible 
teachers colleges of the state in 
the 
students 


state-supported 
approximate proportion to 
college enrollment of 
who are candidates for teachers 
certilicates. 

The apportionment at large shall 
he such that nation-wide distri- 
bution over a period olf years he 
obtained. 

Assignment of student quotas to 
the neighboring countries shall 
be under the direction of the Pan- 
American Union and the Inter 
American Co-ordinator. 
Candidates for scholarshins shall 
subject themselves to physic al 
and aptitude examinations under 
of the 
the 


the general supervision 
Pan-American Union and 
Inter-American Co-ordinator. 


The following plan for selection 
the other American 


countries is suggested: 


(a) 


(Is) 


(c) 


(d) 
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The entire plan shall be under 
the direct supervision of the Pan. 
American Union and the Inter 
American Co-ordinator. 

Local administration shall be in 
the hands of the Ministers of 
Education in the several coun 
tries. 

Apportionment shall be on the 
basis of population. 

Colleges participating shall be 
those which have as their primary 
function the training of teachers 
lor the elementary and se¢ ondary 
schools. 

Students participating shall be 
subjected to physic al and apti 
tude examinations as directed by 
the Pan-American 
the Inter-American Co-ordinator. 


UJnion and 


1. leachers colleges in the United 
States and in the other Americas to 
whom students are assigned shall as 
sume responsibility for the welfare ol 
these students and for their progress. 
-rom time to time reports shall be 
made from the administrative officers 
ol the colleges to the Pan-American 
L nion and to the Inter-American Co 
ordinator. Students who fail to main- 
tain satislactory sé holarship records 
shall have their s« holarships discon 


tinued alter appropriate notice has 
Leen given. 
>. Colleges in all the American 


this 


plan shall agree to accepl the credits 


countries which participate in 
earned by these sc holarship students 
in all participating institutions and 
shall toward 


oraduation at full face value. 


these credits count 


6. It is felt that the plan should be 
a teachers college plan and should 
not be confused with other similar 
fostered 
purposes 


programs lor economic. or 


commercial since the sole 
aim of this plan is to cement a leeling 
ol solidarity and promote the “good 
neighbor’ policy of the United States 
(sovernment through the agen v ol 


the public schools. 


7. It is readily seen that alter this 
program has been in effect for two or 
three vears, the whole complexion ol 
our teachers college campus life will 
become more and more cosmopolitan. 
and furthermore, there will be in each 


T 


of these countries, including the | 
nited States, a number of well-trained 
and carelully selected — instructors 
teaching in all public school situations 
lrom_ the elementary school through 
the high school who will have first 
hand familiarity with our good neigh 
bors and their customs. While this is 
going on in our own schools. a some 
what similar transition will be taking 
plac e in our neighboring countmes. 
ihus it appears that such a program 
would be a relatively inexpensive bul 
lar reac hing method of oetting ac 

quainted with our neighbors. This we 
must do if we expect to understand 
them and if we expect them to under 


stand us. 


Mr. Mundt, with the advice and 
counsel ol Representatiy e Noble John 


son. and in co-operation with Mr. 


Nelson Rockeleller and the Pan 
American Union. drafted Bill H.R. 
2034, which was presented in the 
House of Representatives March 1, 
1043. The remarks made by Repre- 


sentative Mundt at the time of the 


introduction of the bill are duly re. 
corded in the Congressional Record 
of March 1, 1943. In his remarks on 
the Hoor of the House, Mr. Mund 
gave Indiana State Teachers College 
and the War Emergence v Planning 


Committee due credit for originating 


the idea, and the bill itself iNCOrpor. | 


ates all the essential features enumer. 


aled in the original plan. Alter the 


bill was introduced, it was relerred to | 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
which is headed by Representative 
Sol Bloom. 


Subsequent to March 1, the com- 


mittee and administrative olficials of | 


the Indiana State Teachers College | 


have endeavored to elicit support from 
other teachers colleges throughout the 
U'nited States, and the results of these 
eHorts have been most gratilying 
There are in the files of the committe: 
at the present time scores of letters 
and telegrams from presidents of 
teachers colleges all over the United 
States, and without exe eption these 


communications indicate approval, 


In dralting the bill, due consider. 
ation was given to all the possible 
controversial points which might arise. 
For example, it was felt that consider. 
able preparation would be needed by 
the young people who were going to 
participate in this exchange program. 
Therefore, it was thought that seniors 
in high school should be made ac. 
quainted with the possibility of ob. 
taining one of these s¢ holarships 0 
that when they became freshmen in 
teachers colleges they might elect lan- 
guage and other courses which would 
better lit them for meeting the. situ- 
ations which they would likely en- 
counter on matriculating in colleges 
in foreign countries. It was felt fur 
ther that this should be strictly a 
teachers college program and should 
be one that would be open to young 
people rather than to older teacher 
who had had experience and whose 
ideas are more likely to have been 
crystalized. Those of the committee 
who have been thinking about this 
matter for some time feel that this is 
point to be con- 


a very important 


(Continued on page 152) 
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In June, the Educational Service 
Branch o| the Department of Infor 
mation, Office of Price Administra 
lion, pu slished a special summer ses 
sion issue of the O. P. A. BuLLetin 
ror SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. This 
bulletin tells of the many activities 
utilized in teaching price control and 
yulioning which have been carried 
on in schools and colleges, and also 
ol the activities planned for the school 
vear, 19435-1944. Many helpful sug 
gestions are given to educators from 
the elementary school teacher to the 
college administrator on how to pre 
sent to their students the why and 
how of price requlation, rent control, 
rationing and inflation. 

Space does not permit a complete 
summary of this interesting bulletin. 
Lal the passages reproduced below 
are the ones which are probably of 
more immediate interest to classroom 
teachers and directors of student ac 


liviltes. 


In May. 1943, OPA completed a 
vear ol experience with the General 
The 


GMPR and other regulations as. is 


Maximum Price Regulation. 


had set « eiling 
the 


highest prices charged during March, 


commonly known, 


prices for most retail sales at 
1042. Merchants had been required to 
posi ceiling prices of spec ified articles. 
Nevertheless, it was obvious that, to 
the 


measures 


protect law-abiding majority, 


stronger were necessary to 
curb the few black market operators 


the 


whole price-control program. In cer- 


who threatened to undermine 
tain plac es, the criminal sellers forced 


well-intentioned merchants to raise 


prices in order to stay in business. 
That is, black market sellers diverted 
soods from regular trade channels so 
that otherwise law abiding merchants 
had to buy and sell at black market 
prices or ¢ lose their doors. 

Under the new price regulations, 
unilorm ceiling prices are applied to 
each of the four classes of stores in 
the community. No merchant can 
charge more than these community- 


wide top prices, although he is free to 


the Home tront 


are being reduced by covernment or- 


der to levels prevailing last 


year. 
Foods on the lists already published 
include most ol the items on the 


weekly grocery list. The new price 


program puts government price tags 
on close to 80 per cent of the food 


stulls in the lamily market basket. 


Holding the cost of living where it 
is and observing rationing regulations 
cheerlully and lovally—these are a- 
mong the major tasks which face the 
American people in the months im- 
mediately ahead. Toward this over-all 
objec tive, teachers and administrators 
can make important contributions 
during the present summer. Instructors 
and students in college summer 
schools can engage in a variety of 
activities related to developing a bet- 
ter understanding of inflation, price 
regulation, rent control, and rationing. 
likewise, teachers and school heads 
can donate time during the summer 
to the preparation of plans, bulletins, 
and other educational materials for 
use when school opens In the autumn. 
the 


enrollment of older 


\ major project suggested by 


Bulletin 


high-school students as volunteers to 


is the 


aid the War Price and Rationing 


Boards in their communities. 


During the summer of 1942. con 
sultants of the Educational Services 
Branch of the Ollice of Price Admin- 
istration spent a week or more in nine- 
teen college workshops and from one 
to live days in 177 institutions of 
higher education. In nearly all of the 
colleges visited, stall members and 
students devoted considerable time to 
the study of civilian wartime living. 

Schools. school systems and col- 
leges produc ed, distributed, and used 
special bulletins and other materials 
on consumers wartime problems. At 
all grade levels and in many subject 


matter fields, teachers presented the 


charge less. The prices of certain foods facts about price control and rationing 
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to their students. Student organiza- 
tions launched study action programs 
in the area of wartime economics. 

Through the contributions of the 
schools, the Nation has already won 
many battles against wartime infla- 
tion and scarcity. But the war lor eco- 
nomic stability is not vet won. 

With the urgent economic § situa- 
tion in view, college summer schools 
can again join in the light against in 
Hation and unnecessary shortages. 
Through a study-action program in 
classrooms, in assembly halls, in ex- 
traclass activities, and in the com- 
munity, these schools can bring the 
wartime economic message to the at- 
tention of their teaching stats, their 
students, and other citizens. They can 
also emphasize this program where 
students are preparing to teach or are 


already teachers in service. 


Teachers of many and varied sub- 
jects ol study are doing their part to 
instruct their pupils in the why and 
how of wartime economic measures. 
In Detroit, 


the seventh and eighth grades have 


mathematics teac hers in 


prepared and are using a study sup- 
plement which relates arithmetic com- 
putation and reasoning to the practi- 
cal everyday problems of price control, 
rent control, and rationing.. [The bi- 
ology teachers of Omaha are having 
pupils study a tive-week unit on food 
shortages, rationing, and point bud- 
ceting as related to nutrition. 

Social 


cities are having pupils study infla- 


studies teachers in many 
tionary dangers, price control, and 
rationing through the use of current 
and Home 


newspapers magazines. 


economics teachers in hundreds of 
cities are educating their pupils in the 
use of war rationing books to best 
advantage in the methods of buying 
under ceiling prices: they stress buy- 
ing the food right food and conserva- 
tion techniques. 

Art teachers are helping in the 
preparation by pupils of posters, ex- 
hibits. strip films, and other visual 
devices to “bring home’ to all pupils 
the urgency and meaning of rationing 
and price control. Teachers of English 


and dramatic arts are having pupils 
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write and present compositions, plays. 
and radio skits dealing with various 
aspects ol the home front economic 


program. 


The teacher can devise a variety of 


demonstrations and projects which 
help make price and rent control and 
rationing realistic and dynamic to 


students. In a blackboard discussion. 


the teacher can compare the prices ol 


selected items at present and in Au- 
gust, 1939. This can be followed by a 
discussion of why price control is nec- 
essary and how price control is help- 
ing hold the cost of living where it is 
and aiding in holding down the cost 
ol war. 

With reference to shoe rationing, 
an elementary class can Carry on a 
project such as the following: One 
student is selected as storekeeper. To 
him all students deliver their shoes. 
Other students then make up play 
money—$10 bills, $5 bills. and bills 
marked $2.50. They each draw one 
bill from a box. Using this play mon. 
ev, they go to the ‘shoe store” where 
shoes are on sale at $2.50 a pair. The 
student with the $10 bill purchases 
four pairs; the student with the $5 
bill buys two pairs, etc. In this way 
students learn that without rationing. 
shoes are distributed on the basis of 
ability to pay, or lirst come lirst 
served. The class then sets up its Wear 
Price and Rationing Board which 
issues play sheets from a make-believe 
war ration book. Using play bills as 
before, each student can buy only one 
pair with his ration coupon no matter 
how much money he has. This shows 
what happens alter rationing. A simi 
lar project can be carried on with 
relerence to tire or gasoline rationing. 

In most schools the teaching stalt 
will devise other audio-visual means 
by which price regulation can be made 
interesting and understandable to all 


students in all classes. 


Authorities agree that lighting the 
war at home, like lighting the war 
abroad, will require even greater eHort 
and even more drastic living adjust- 
ments on the part of all civilians. This 


in turn will require even further adap- 
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tations olf the school program to the 
wartime needs of civilians. 

With this situation in mind, schools 
and school systems throughout Ameri 
ca are now making plans lor the 
school year, 1943-44. Many of these 
plans include a consideration of the 
economic problems which children, 
youth, and adults face on the home 
front. Although progress in this area 
of education has been made, there is 


still a oreal deal to be done. 


In February 1043, stall members of 
the Branch visited every State De- 
partment ol Education in the Nation 
the 


of chief state school offi 


and secured whole-hearted  co- 
operation 
cers in the educational campaign on 
point rationing. Since then, these De- 
partments and their ollicers have held 
meetings, issued bulletins, written 
articles, and enlisted the schools in 
their States in various rationing pro 


orams. 


Bronson and Thoreau 


(Continued from page 128) 
If there is any doubt whether Alcott 
this 


and ina much more open and demon- 


returned esteem and allection. 


strative way, one needs only to read 
Alcott's 


“The Forester,’ which was published 


sincere and human essay, 


alter Thoreau's death. The closing 
paragraph is typical: 
We have 


consider him the salt of things SO 
long that they must lose their savor 
And 
when he Goes hence, then Pan is 
dead, and Nature ailing through 


been accustomed lo 


without his to season them. 


out.~” 


Although Bronson Alcott's place in 
the American literary scene has been 
made secure on his own merits, he 
lives, too, in the universally resound- 
ing phrases olf Henry David Thoreau. 
Far trom negligible is the role of one 
who led the way in certain paths of 
thought and action, who brought his 
friend into contact with some of the 


great minds of the age, who early 





-* Amos Bronson Alcott. “The For 
ecter, The Atlantic Monthly. Y:445, 
April, 1862. 


recognized and — en ouraged that 
friend's genius, who prompted the 
arch individualist to hew out his OWn 
rugged philosophy, and who olfered 
lreely and at all times the warm glo, 
of human sympathy. This role Bron. 
son Alcott played lor Thoreau. No 
more suitable conclusion can be Made 
than [horeau’s own exquisite hit ol 


understatement : 


Al oll is a veomeler, al \ iSiOnan 


a substratum ol practical skill 
and knowledge unquestionable. bui 
overlaid and concealed by a faith, 
in the unseen and impracticalle 
seeks to realize an entire lite. . 


Will be the last man to be disap 


pointed als the ages revolve. H: | 


altitude is one ol orealer laith and 
expectation than that ol any man | 


know. ... Lhe most hospitable in) 


tellect embrace ing high and low. For 
children how much that means, fo 
the insane and vagabond. lor the 


poel and scholar.*' 


-" Thoreau. Journals. vol. I. p. 42. 


H.R. 2034 


(Continued from page 150) 


sidered il the best results are to be 


obtained. 


As regards the matter ol eX pense 
in carrying out this program, it was 
aptly pointed oul by Representative 
Mundt that the sum requested in the 
bill is really a trifle when compared 
to the potential benelits which should 
be derived. The entire proposed cost 
ol carrying out the program lor a 
period of live years is ten million 
dollars. When this is compared to the 
enormous outlay in carrying on a wat 
even for one day, the amount is in 
deed trifling. The officials at Indiana 
State Teachers College and the mem- 
bers of the Wear Lmergency Planning 
leel 
some such plan as the one incorpo! 
ated in Bill H. R. 2054 is certain to 


eventuate. Naturally, also, they are 


(‘ommittee quite certain thal 


anxious that their own plan should 
he the one. They hope, therefore, thal 
all of our alumni and every one else 
who is interested in education wil 
gel behind the bill in order that it maj 
he brought out ol committee and 


eiven a chance lor passage. 
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siracls of Unpublished 


Masters’ Theses 


Indiana State Teachers College 1942-1943 


Each July issue of the Journal 
features the reporl o| Master s theses 
completed during the year. Phe reporl 
in 1942 extended through thesis num 
her 485, but since one failed to get in 
cluded at that time it is being pub 
lished now even though out of order. 


Suattuck, Rutu. Health Habits 
of High School Girls. 35 pp. (No. 
(72). 

Prostem. [his study has been un 
dertaken with a threefold purpose: 
lirst, a basis lor planning a course ol 
study in health education: second, a 
survey of a local situation, showing 
whether or not the teaching of this 
subject has been a success; and third, 
an indication of where to place the 
emphasis in health education. 

Metuop. The questionnaire method 
was followed in the study. A list of 
OS questions was prepared covering 
the following points: nutrition, rest, 
clothing, and 


exercise,  ¢ leanliness. 


general health habits. 

Finpincs. The results ol the ques- 
tionnaire show that 81 per cent of all 
the girls ate three meals a dav. Seven- 
ly-three per cent ale candy between 
meals, while 30 per cent ate al leasl 
one bar a day. Lighty per cent ate 
lresh meat daily. Sixty-live per cent 
had fresh fruit every day. Only three 
per cent admitted doing without food 
to reduce. The survey showed 62 per 
cent drank milk daily. 

Lighty-four per cent ol the pupils 
had at least eight hours ol sleep. 
Lighty per cent said they felt’ rested 
in the mornings. 

Ninety-seven per cent walked al 
least two miles a dav. Only 38 per 
cent of the girls swam; 39 per cent 


played tennis: 10 per cent played golf; 
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and O08 per cent ol the girls roller 
skated. Lighty-three per cent of the 
virls had exercise from doing home 
duties. 

The questionnaire revealed that 60 
per cent took at least two baths per 
school week. Cosmetics were used by 
O00 per cent of the girls. 

Seventy-six per cent ol the girls 
had had their eyes tested, and 27 per 


cent of them needed glasses. 


had 


trouble. eighty three per cent could 


Only 26 per cent ever ear 
hear everything said in the class room. 
Lighty-six per cent of the girls had 
colds the previous winter, and 37 per 
cent were absent more than two days 
lrom school on this account. 

Filty three per cent visited a dentist 


once a have their teeth 


( hecked. 


ighty-six per cent changed hose 


vear to 


daily, and 73 per cent changed under- 
Wear daily. 

A high percentage, 71, had had the 
tuberculin test, with 63 per cent ol 


them showing a negative test. 


Harris, Freo E. A measure of the 
Value of 
Arithmetic. 152 pp. (No. 484). 


Recordings in Teaching 


Prosiem. It was the purpose ol this 
«experiment to determine the ellective- 
ness of teaching certain processes in 
elementary arithmetic through the use 
ol instructional re ordings as com- 
pared with instruction through cus- 
lomary instructional procedures. The 
experiment was also designed to meas- 
ure the value of a single repetition 
using each method. Incident to each 
presentation by each method was a 
measure of achievement in relation to 


ability. 


Nletnop. The experimental method 
was used. Four arithmetic processes 
were taught to the sixth grade pupils 


in two lerre Haute schools and in 


ino Vigo County schools. Intelligen e 


and achievement testing prec eded 
classilication of the groups. Control 
and experimental groups were estab 
lished for the first presentation. Fol 
lowing each presentation, the groups 
were re-established in alternate form. 
Preliminary or survey tests and prog 
ress tests were devised to accompany 


each presentation. 


l-inpincs. In three of the four parts 
ol the experiment the mean progress 
lest scores of the control group were 
oreater than those of the experiment- 
al groups. In each successive part, 
however, the margin of superiority of 
the control group decreased. In terms 
ol mean scores on progress tests, the 
experimental groups made greater 
geains Upon a sec ond presentation of 
materials in three of the four parts 


than did the control group. 


l_ow correlation was found to exist 
in those areas where the lack of su- 
periority of the control group Was 
most prominent. The trend olf prog- 
ress tests scores indicating a lack of 
superiority of the control group was 


evident throughout the experiment. 


Correlation ligures indicated that 
the control group scored an achieve- 
ment rating more nearly in line with 
their abilities alter the first presenta- 
tion of materials in the various parts. 
The experimenal group developed a 
the 


materials had been presented a second 


higher achievemnt rating alter 
time. [he control group did not regis- 
ler an achievemnt rating in line with 
their abilities as did the experimental 
group. 
KENNEDY, Sister IRMA AGNES. 
Trends in the Philosophy of instruc 


tion. 57 pp. (No. 485). 


Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken to lind out what has been and 
what is the philosophy of educators 
in regard to supervision of instruction. 

Procepure. First, an exhaustive 
study was made, through the Teach- 


ers Special Library in Indianapolis, 
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of all the books that treated of super- 
vision of instruction. The material 
was classilied chronologically. Sec- 
ondly, magazine articles that seemed 
to deal with the subject were selected 
from the Readers Guide and the Edu 
cation Index. A large number of these 
articles was available in the Teachers’ 
Special Library and the material pro- 
cured therefrom was used to amplilv 
the contributions from books on super 


vision otf instruction. 


The study was chronologically di 
vided into first, the period prior to 
1910, second, the time from approxi 
mately 1911 to 1930, and third, the 


period from 1931 until the present. 


Finpincs. There was practically no 
formal supervision of instruction dur- 
ing the first period considered. The 
supervisor s work seemed to conssit 
mainly in creating a genial influence. 
[During the first decade of the present 
century, the emergence of rigid stand. 
ards is evident. Principals and other 
supervisors considered it their duty to 
make out lesson plans and see that 
they were carried out. This autocratic 
attitude continued during much of the 
second period considered. However, 
the literature of that time referred to 
a supervision which would be demo- 
cratic and scientilic. Greater teacher 
participation in administration was 
discussed .Research and experimenta- 
lion were represented as concomitant 
with a democratic philosophy. In some 
cases, creative activities were men- 
tioned. Letters of teachers and maga- 
that 


these ideals were, for the most part, 


zine articles seemed _ to inter 


theoretical. 


Nore delinite progress toward a 
democratic philosophy of supervision 
is evident at present. [he supervisor 
of instruction seems to tend more to 
concern himself with the promotion 
of a child-centered school and with 
the maximum development of each 
child. He seeks to further such srowth 
by stimulating maximum _teacher- 
srowth in personality, in instructional 
capacity, and in participation in pro- 
fessional relationships. Finally, the 
of instruction 


modern supervisor 


seems to realize that « hild-growth and 
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teacher-growth are closely allied to 


his own prolessional growth. 


JoHNSON, Norris Exvoise. A Study 
lo Determine the Predictive Accuracy 
of the Van W agenen Reading Readi 
pp. (No. 486). 


ness lest. 47 
[ It was U e to d 
ROBLEM. tt was the purpose to de- 


Van 


W agenen Reading Readiness Test in 


termine the accuracy ol the 
predic ting the reading achievement ol 


kindergarten and beginning lirst- 


rade children. 

Mletnop. The writer selected lilty- 
live kindergarten pupils from the pub- 
lic schools of two Indiana cities. The 
children were divided into two groups. 
ach group Was the beginning class 
ol the school. (sroup | was given the 
Van \Wagenen 
Test in December, 1941. In January, 
1042, the Stantord-Binet Intelligence 


Reading Readiness 


Test was administered. During the 
middle of May, the group Was given 
the Cjray Oral Reading Test and one 
devised by the writer. In January, 
1042. the Van 


Readiness Test was administered to 


Wagenen Reading 


Group Il. This test was immediately 
lollowed by the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test. In April, 1942, the 
group Was tested to determine reading 
achievement by the Cjray Oral Read- 
ing Test and by a test devised by the 
writer. 

Finpincs. The following data ol 
(jroup | were noteworthy: 

The correlation between the Van 


VW avenen Stanford-Binet 


mental age scores is ./). 


and the 


The correlation between the Van 
\Wagenen and the Gray Oral time 
and error scores is .38. 

The correlation between the Van 
\Wagenen and the Gray Oral reading 
error scores is .>4. 

The correlation between the Van 
\Wagenen and Writer's time, word, 
and paragraph scores is .00. 

The correlation between the Van 
Weagenen Writer s 


paragraph scores is .65. 


and word and 


The following data of Group II 
were noleworthy: 


The correlation between the Van 


Wagenen and the Nletropolitan SCOTes 


is ./. 

The correlation between the Van 
Weagenen and the (jray Oral time 
and error scores is .74. 

The correlation between the Van 
W agenen and the ¢ ray Oral reading 
error scores is .O8. 

The correlation between the Vap 
Wagenen and Writer's time. Word. 
and paragraph scores is .81. 

The correlation between the Van 
\Wagenen and Writer's word and 
paragraph scores is .65. 

In view of the limitations of this 
study, the conclusions to be drawn 
are: 

The Van Wagenen 


Readiness Test had high enough cor. 


RR eading 


relations to indicate that it contributes 
valuable information for the selection 
of children for special reading prepa- 


ration. 


The Van Weagenen and Metropoli. 


lan reading readiness tests were equal. 
ly reliable for selecting children who 
might have diflic ulty in reading. 

No child with a mental age of less 
than tive vears, two months scored 
lortv—or average—on the reading 
readiness test. 

Kindergarten children who can read 
scored below the scoring bracket on 
the standarized reading achievement 


test. 


VanC eave, R. Haroun. A Study 
of the Vocational Pursuits of Teach 
ers’ Children. 38 pp. (No. 487). 


Prosiem. Vo discover the probable 
ellect of the occupations ol fathers 
and mothers on the vocational choices 
of their children: to determine wheth 
er the children of teachers become 
teachers or if they preler to enter other 
vocations. 

Metuop. Nine hundred question- 
naires were sent to the living retired 
male teachers of the state ol Indiana. 
The questionnaire sent to each of the 
retired teachers asked for the position 
held by each betore retirement, the 
names and addresses of his children 
and the vocation of his father and 


mother. From the returned question 
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naires, @ list of 473 children's names 
and addresses Was obtained. and 


questionnaires were sent to these « hil- 


dren. 


The questionnaire sent to eae h ol 


the children asked for his name. 


present vocation, type of 


teaching, and reasons tor the selection 
The data 


the returned questionnaires provided 


of his vocation. given in 


the material for this thesis. 


FINDINGS. The lindings were that 
the children of retired teachers have 
not remained in nor found positions 
in the state in which their parents 
taught, but have found homes from 
coast to coast and from Canada to 
\lexico. Those who remained in the 
stale settled in the large cities, while 
to the smaller 


the parents retired 


lowns and rural areas ot the state. 


Thirty per cent of the children of 
retired tea hers became teachers, but 
only 20 per cent did so through the 
influence of their parents. 

Filty-two per cent « hose their occu. 
pations through choice; 21 per cent 


“fell into” their vocation by chance: 


6 per cent took their vocation through 


necessity; and 21 per cent entered 
their occupation through parents 
wishes. 


In conclusion, therelore, the prob- 
able ellect of the occupation of the 
parents upon the vocational choice ol 
their children is small, but positive 


and signitic ant. 


Breepen, Cuarres L. Follow-up 
Study of Graduates of Special In- 
dustrial Arts Course from 1925 to 


1940. 104 pp. (No. 488). 


Prostem. This study was under- 
taken with a four-fold purpose: lirst, 
to lind out how many ol the graduates 
ol the special industrial arts course 
are: (a) tear hing industrial arts, (b) 
leaching industrial arts and academic 
subjects, (c) employed in industry; 


second, to review the progress made 


in one school through: (a) number of 


limes they have changed positions, 
(b) additional professional training 
taken since graduation; third, to gath- 


CI information relative to their reac- 
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work il 


tion to training rec eived at Indiana 
State Teachers College and sugges- 
tions lor improvement in the teacher 
training program in industrial arts: 
and fourth, to ascertain range of com 
munity activities in which graduates 
have engaged and the relationship ol 
arts such 


industrial preparation § to 


participation. 


NletHop. The questionnaire method 
of collec ting data was followed in the 
study. Two hundred fifty-four gradu 
ated from the special industrial arts 
course during the period 1925 to 1940. 
Addresses for thirteen of this group 
were not available. Two were de- 
ceased. (Juestionnaires were sent to 
the remaining 239. A total of 143 re- 


plies were returned. 


FINDINGS. Forty-nine ol the 150 
who made usable replies had taught 
only industrial arts, and eleven had 
taught only one area of industrial arts. 
Lighty-seven of the 136 had taught 
academic subjects; thirty-eight had 


taught) mathematics: twenty-seven 
had taught physical education: twen- 
lv-two had taught general science; 
sixteen had taught physics; and _ thir- 
teen had taught history. Four of those 
returning the questionnaire had never 
taught, and tive who had taught had 
given up teac hing. Four of the latter 
had accepted a better paying position 
in industry and one had quit teaching 
because ol political reasons. 
Sixty-three of the teachers who re- 


had 


corporations 


turned questionnaires never 


changed school since 
they began teaching. Thirty-nine had 
changed positions once; eighteen had 
changed twice; twelve had changed 
three times: four had changed four 
limes; three had changed live times: 
and one had changed six times. 

Eighty-lour per cent had had in- 
dustrial experience and seventy per 
cent reported that their experience in 
industry did make them better teach- 
ers. 

Sixty per cen had not found it 
necessary to do additional work in in- 
dustrial arts. Thirty-one per cent had 
found it necessary to do additional 
work. The other nine per cent had 
work to 


taken more industrial arts 


keep in touch with the trends in in 
dustrial arts. 

On the basis of the opinions ex 
pressed by the graduates, it is recom 
that: Arts 491: 


and Industrial 


mended Industrial 


History Theory of 
I-ducation, be dropped from the spe- 
cial industrial arts curriculum; Elec- 
tricity be made a required subject: 


Arts lil: 


Woodwork, be required only ol stu- 


Industrial Elementary 
dents who have had no woodwork in 
high school: Industrial Arts 131: Be- 
oiMning Foundry, and Industrial Arts 
331: Advanced Foundry Practice, 
should be combined into one course; 
Industrial Arts 141: Beginning Forg 


Arts 341: Ad- 


vanced Forging, should be combined 


ing, and Industrial 


into one course. 


Further recommendations are: Ta- 


dio, metal spinning, consumer eco- 


nomics, art metal, arts and crafts, 
plumbing. and air conditioning should 
be olered in the Industrial Arts De- 
partment. 

Fducation courses were generally 
criticized in that they were too theo- 
retical and gave very little practical 
information that the teacher can use. 

Opinions were about evenly di- 
vided on the question of the ellect 
that 


munity 


teacher participation in com- 


had 


Being active in the aflairs of a small 


activities on teaching. 
community would be more valuable 
to the teacher than to take part in the 
community allairs of a large urban 


area, 


Llotpen, Sister Mary Amata. The 
Relation Between the Intelligence of 
Pupils of Different Nationalities and 
the Accomplishment of These Same 
Individuals of Different Levels of 
Mental Ability. 109 pp. (No. 490). 


Prosiem. The purpose of this study 
was to try to lind out just what re- 
lation, if any, exists between intelli- 
gence and accomplishment of indi- 
viduals of different levels of mental 
ability of 200 of each of these nation- 
alities: Italian, Polish, German, Lith- 
uanian, American (all of the alore- 
said being true bloods). and mixed 


Americans. 
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Metnop. Seven schools were se- 
lected on a basis of nationalities. Of 
the four chosen in Chicago. two are 
private schools for girls, with an en- 
rollment of three hundred seventy-live 
and +.190. and oraduating classes 
each year consist of about eighty and 
two hundred sixty. The former has 
chielly Lithuanians, and the latter is 
representative of diverse nations. Of 
the other two schools, one is a private 
school for Polish boys. with an at- 
tendance of about two hundred lifty 
and a sraduating class each vear of 
approximately lorty, while the other 
is a public school with an enrollment 
of about live thousand and a gradu- 
aling class of approximately live hun- 
the 


being Italians and Jews. These four 


dred hovs and girls, majority 
schools were visited by the writer and 
data tor this thesis were obtained. 


The 


contacted by means of questionnaires. 


remaining three schools were 
(ne. a private school in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, with an enrollment of 1,190 
bovs and girls and a graduating class 
of about two hundred thirty each 
vear, has true blood Americans; an- 
other private school in Evansville, 
Indiana, with an attendance close to 
seven hundred boys and girls and a 
senior class of eighty boys and girls 
each year, has chielly Germans. The 
data for the remainder of the Ger- 
mans which were needed were ob- 
tained trom the public high school in 


Jasper, Indiana. 


The 


Americans outclassed the other live 


-INDINGS. group ol mixed 


nationalities and showed their su- 
periority in practically every phase of 
this study. Their chronological ages, 
at the time of their entrance into the 
freshman vear, were trom twelve and 
a half up to fifteen, while the Polish, 
the Americans, and the Italians en- 
tered up to the age of sixteen and a 
half vear’s. 

The 


Americans at 


the mixed 


were 


ages of 
this 


fourteen to twenty and a half vears, 


mental 
from 


time 
while those of the Italians. the Lith- 
uanians. and the Germans were from 
ten up to eighteen and nineteen years. 


All nationalities but the mixed A- 
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mericans had pupils in the lowest 
mental-age groups of ten. eleven, and 
twelve. 

The 


chronologic al ages of the mixed A- 


median was lowest for the 
mericans and highest for their mental 
while the P 


and the Americans had the highest 


ages; sh, the Germans. 
chronologix al ages, sixteen and a hall 
vears; the Italians, the Lithuanians. 


the had the 


mental ages. 


and (sermans lowest 


The highest averages, ninety-live 


and ninety-six tor the four years, were 


achieved by the mixed Americans, the 


Polish, and the Americans, with live. 
Iwo, and one, while the lowest aver- 
ages, sixty-eight to seventy-one were 
attained by the Lithuanians, the I 


talians. and the Americans with one 


each. 
The mixed Americans had one 
with the highest intelligence. 147, 


while the Italians had three and the 
l_ithuanians had one in the lowest 
group, sixty-live to sixty-nine. 

The greatest number of A and B 
grades were achieved by the mixed 
Americans in the two upper quarters, 
with two and a half times that of any 
other nationality. They had only one 
failure, while the Polish had forty 
the Italians, 


and forty-four 


eight, 
failures. 

The mixed Americans head the list 
with seventy-three for highest aver- 
ages and one hundred ten for highest 
intelligence. This group had no pupils 
in the class of low averages and low 


intelligens e. 


Hixon, Mitprep. A Study of How 
Girls of the Seventh Grade of Sarah 
Scott Junior High School Manage 
Their Money. 78 pp. (No. 491). 


Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken with a four-fold purpose: first, 
to find the sources of income of sev- 
enth-grade girls and their manage. 


ment of their money: second. to dis- 


cover whether the financial status of 
the family, the educational status of 
the parents, and amount of home eco- 
nomics training the mother had re- 


ceived had anvthing to do with the 


manner in which the girls managed 
their money: third, to ascertain the 
reactions towards an allowance of 
those girls who had one and of those 
who had not; and fourth, to Make 
comparisons between the 7B classes 
7A classes on some of the 


and the 


above points. 


NletHop. A questionnaire contain. 
ing items concerning the money prob. 
lems of the girl's family as well as 
those of the girl herself was Given to 
one hundred girls in two 7B classes 
and three 7A classes in home eco. 
nomics in Sarah Scott Junior High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
results of dillerent) combinations o| 


various items were tabulated and ana- 


lyzed. 


FINDINGS. ilty lour per cent of the 


virls receive allowances from their 
fathers: 6 per cent earn all the mone 
they have for themselves; and 22 per 


cent ask for money as they want it 


The largest percentage ol allow. 
ances comes trom parents (1) who 
have regular work, (2) who have a 
high tinancial status, and (3) who 


have a college education. 


More 


economics in 


girls whose mothers had 


home college receive 
allowance es than those whose mothers 


had less economics training. 


The allowance received by a ma : 
jority of girls is lilty cents, ‘Twenty 
live cents is the most popular hegin 
ning allowance. The median allow. 
ance is sixty-live cents. Girls from 
lamilies with a high financial status 
receive larger allowances than girls | 
lrom families with less money. 

Thirty: six per cent of the girls make 
a plan for spending their money, 22 
per cent keep an account ol their ev- 
penditures, 17 per cent plan lor sav. | 
ings. and 16 per cent participate it 
family budgeting. 

In comparison with other groups 
daughters of parents with college edu 
cation show a_ lower percentage i! 
planning expenditures, a higher per 
centage in keeping account of their 
expenditures, a higher percentage it 
planning lor saving, and no percent 


age In helping with family budgeting 
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In comparison with other Groups, 


daughters of mothers who had home 


economics training show a lower per 
centage ID planning expenditures, a 
higher percentage in keeping accounts 
ol their expenditures, the Same per 
centage In planning lor savings, and 
4 lower percentage in helping with 
the family budgeting. 

\lore than hall of the virls ask for 
when their allowances 


extra money 


are insullicient, and only 28 per cent 
are made to keep within their allow 
ances. 

Seventy-nine per cent ol] the parents 
regulate in some way the manner in 
their spend their 


which daughters 


money. 

Eighty per cent of the girls who 
were nol receiving allowances would 
like to have them. About 75 per cent 
of the girls are satislied with the size 
of their allowances. 

Eighty per cent ol the girls receis 
ing allowances believe their spending 
habits had been improved because ol 


the tact thal they had allowances. 


\lore 


allowances than do the 7B girls. The 


TA. girls keep within their 


“A class has only 3 per cent more 
oils receving allowances than the 7B 


i lass. 


NIary Amour. A Study 
of the Girl Reserve Movement in the 
Senior High Schools of Terre Haute 


and a Comparison of Scholastic and 


RECORDS. 


Leadership Atlainments of Members 
and Non-Members 1957-1942. 
S60 pp. (No. 492). 


from 


Proptem. This study was under 
taken: (1) To determine to what ex 
tent the Girl Reserve clubs ol Terre 
Haute meet the objec tives of Girl Re 
the strong 
trails and the shortcomings ol the 
Terre Haute Girl Reserve clubs. (3) 


To learn whether or nol leadership in 


serve, (2) To discover 


school activities is an outcome olf Girl 
Reserve membership. (4) To discover 
whether or not former members ol 
Girl Reserve rate higher se holastically 
in college than girls who had nol 


been members while in high school. 


MetHOop First. (jirl Reserve litera 


lure was studied so thal objec tives ol 
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stated. 


wee»e ol . 


the organization could be 
Then data 
lected from three sources. (Question 
(sirl 


members in Nay, 1942. Six hundred 


lor this study 


naires were given to Reserve 
and sixteen were returned and the re 
sults tabulated. Girl Reserve member 
ship and total girl enrollment of each 
Terre Haute high school for 1937 
1042 the Girl 


Reserve advisors and the high school 


were obtained from 
prin ipals. Seventy-six girls who had 
been members of the National Honor 
Society in high school attended Indi- 
ena State Teachers College. Their 
S< holarship indexes at the end of the 
lreshman vear were taken from the 
liles of the college. 

l-INDINGs. Analysis of the question 
naire data revealed that the Girl Re 
serve objectives are mel by the Terre 
Hlaute clubs to a varying degree. 
Nlembers feel that the club programs 
help them in their daily living. satisty 
their urge for activity, and provide 
means flor sell-improvement. Hence 
the club program seems to succeed in 
driving toward the Girl Reserve soal 
—the development ol the whole. girl. 

| eading the list of the strong char- 
acteristics, as given by the members, 
were the following: members feel that 
they have received help in meeting 
people and making friends, that they 
have been brought to appreciate their 
parents, that they have become will 
ing to work for world peace, and that 
they have been brought to realize the 
importance ol (sod in their lives. 

The girls felt that the clubs failed 
lo give them sullicient chances to work 
cul their own ideas and to provide 
opportunities lor greater participation 
lor all members. Attempts should be 
made to overcome these short comings 
in future Girl Reserve programs. 

()ne hundred eigthy nine girls or 
70.3 per cent of the 268 girls selected 
to National Society 
1037-1942 were Girl Reserves. Since 
only 34.6 per cent ol all high-school 


Cjirl the 


seems to help the members in leader- 


Honor during 


girls are Reserves, club 
ship development and scholastic at- 


tainments in high school. 


Hlowever, girls who had not been 


members of Girl Reserve in high 
school had higher s holarship indexes 
alter three terms in Indiana State 


Teachers (¢ ‘ollege than did former ¢ irl 
Reserves. The median for the former 
group of twenty girls was 73 and the 
Filty six olf the 


seventy-six girls who attended college 


average Was 12.9. 
were Girl Reserves in high school. 
The average of their scholarship in- 
dexes was 08.9 and the median was 
between 69.5 and 70.2. 

STAHL, EpGar E. A Manual for 
Student Teachers of Comprehensive 
General Shops. 84 pp. (No. 493). 


Prospiem. This study was under- 
taken with the thought of cons¢ iously 
directing attention of students and 
student teachers in the industrial arts 
lield to certain specitic factors which 
are pertinent to the teaching of this 
so-called special subject. The trend 
in recent years has been to organize 
the industrial arts oHerings under a 
plan known rather generally as a 
This 


study was an attempt to deal with 


comprehensive general shop. 
the problems connected with some of 
the areas ol study commonly found 


in this type ol industrial arts shop. 
Nletnop. Much of the information 

used in the study was gathered from 

textbooks that 


deal with the teaching problems of 


the finest available 
industrial arts. NMlany outstanding cur- 
rent magazine articles made their con- 
tribution to this manual. Personal dis- 
cussions with outstanding educators 
in the field of industrial arts were 
CSPCE ially fruithul in preparing this 
study. 

Finpincs. Certain objectives otf the 
student teac hing in this tield are those 
relating to any of the other teaching 


lields. 


teacher of 


A thorough analysis of the 


industrial arts was. at- 


tempted. Success is determined in 
large measure by the physical and 
mental health of the student teacher. 
A workable philosophy of living is an 
essential. Adequate scholastic prepa- 
ration is a matter of vital importance. 
Of equal importance are individual 


call 


exc ellent 
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characteristics which we 


O)iten. 


may 


personality. with 








physical ability, the faculty ol getting 
along with people is a determining 
factor in success. These factors were 
indicated and some suggestions made 


lor their attainment. 


A discussion ol each of several of 


the more important subject areas Was 


siver For each of these areas a very 


delinite attempt was made to give the 


student teacher some accurate intor 

mation regarding the oltering, its re 

cuirements, possibilities, etc. 
Well-laid 


teaching aids, and devices are of the 


plans ol instruction, 
ulmost importance, and the admini- 
stralive phases of the problem musl 
not be minimized. Realizing the im- 
portance of these phases of the prob- 


lem, many very delinite suggestions 


were given covering the findings ol 


this study. 

Several suggestions dealing with 
the best ways to provide silent in- 
structional material were  oltered. 
Probably no one best method has vel 
been found. A combination of oper- 
and assignment 


ation. intormaltion. 


sheets is probably best to date. 


Attention was also directed toward 
the problem of evaluation olf pupil 
elort. Caution as to the use of stand- 
ardized tests and suggestions lor 
their use as well as exclusion of de- 
pendence upon subjective phases of 
orading were indicated. 

A brief discussion of such prob- 
lems as salety, suidance, conlerences, 
and observation was oven. These 
considerations are of the utmost im- 


portance to the student teacher. 


A torward look was made to serve 
as a guide for the teac her who is en- 
tering this great field. Many new 
trends were noted in the study, and 
implications were drawn for the 
teacher of the comprehensive general 


shop. 


RuKes, Junior Max. A Bacterio- 
logical Analysis of the Milk Supply 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. 39 pp. (No. 
194). 

Prostem. [The purpose of this sur- 
vey was to determine the quality SO 
lar as sanitation is concerned of the 


milk supply of Terre Haute. Indiana. 


158 


‘tis the hope of the writer that this 
survey will give some authentic infor- 
mation concerning the conditions of 
the milk consumed in the « ity of lerre 
Haute, that it 


toward the improvement of that pro- 


and may contribute 
duct for consumption. 

NietHop. The tec hniques employed 
were in accordance with those out- 
lined by leading bac teriologists of the 
day. [hese tec hniques were concerned 
\.ith the following: calculating the 
approximate number olf bacteria pres- 
ent. and determining by gas formation 
in phenol-red lactose and_ brilliant- 


bile the 


presence ol bacteria due to fecal con- 


oreen fermentation tubes 
tamination. It Gas Was secured, con- 
lirmatory tests were employed to veri- 
ly the results. Three samples were 
analyzed lrom some dairies, and as 
high as thirteen samples were ana- 
lyzed from others. Individual results 
ol the samples were averaged lor a 
more representative bacterial count 
lor each dairy. These averages were 
catalogued in tables. 
Finpincs. There is no Grade A 


milk Haute. 


There are only two dairies whose milk 


distributed in Terre 
qualilies as Grade B milk. The re- 
maining dairies are below the Grade 
C qualilications. Many ol the sup- 
posedly pasteurized samples were far 
below the standard of bacterial con- 
tent that was set for raw milk. 

A large number of the samples ana- 
lyzed showed the presence ol gas pro- 
ducing acteria as an indication ol 
I~. coli and fecal contamination. 

A marked dillerence was noted in 
the samples collected during the sum- 
mer months and during the winter 
months. As would be expected, the 
samples analyzed during the summer 
months contained a higher bacterial 
plate count than those analyzed dur- 
ing the winter months. This was true, 
| ecause during the winter months the 
cemperalure was lower and served to 
retard the growth and multiplication 


ol the bacteria present. 


Cammack, Kirk V. Mine Gases 
aud Ventilation. 193 pp. (No. 495). 
Prostem. This study was under 


taken with a two-ltold purpose: first. 


to determine what scientific knowl. 
edge was needed to successtully act 
as a foreman in Indiana MINES; see. 
ond, to assemble. classily, apply, and 
present this information in a text that 
could be used in evening sé hools lor 
miners, 


MetHop., (Qluestionnaires were djs 


tributed to men currently employed | 


in Indiana mines. [Two hundred live 
questionnaires were returned by mip. 


ers and sixty-three by mine loremen, 


Selection of the topics to be presented | 


in the text was made trom the com. | 


piled returns of these questionnaires | 


and a series of lessons prepared em. 
phasizing these topics as lesson ob. 
jectives. In preparing these lessons. a 
practic al applic ation of scientilic prin. 
ciples was made in methods ol pre- 
venting mine explosions and venti. 
lating mines, 

Finpincs. From the questionnaires. 
lilty-six topics were determined in the 
lields ol chemistry, mathematics. and 
the 


would 


physics ol which present-day 


miner or toreman need an 


exact know ledge. 


A study of all available writings 


on these subjects revealed that there | 


was no text or relerence book by an) 
author that presented the desired in. 
formation in such a concise manner 
as to be serviceable as a text for use 
in class instruction. 

In assembling the data used, it was 
necessary lo study the works of twen- 
ly-eight ditlerent authorities contained 
in thirty-two dierent scientilic reler- 
ence books. This data was then ar 
ranged and presented in simple, un- 
that 


practse al applic ation of scientilic phe. 


derstandable L-nglish Gave a 


nomena to the problem studied. 


Roseins, Crarence E. The Influ 
ence of Industrial Arts Training on 
the Subsequent) Occupations of the 
Graduates of Central High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, lor the Period, 
1952-1940. 146 pp. (No. 496). 

Prosrem. It was the purpose of this 
study: (1) to lind out what kinds al 
jobs our industrial arts graduates go 
into. (2) to see what ways, if any, 


industrial arts has contributed toward 
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securing and holding these jobs, (3) 
lo find out what phase of industrial 
arts these oraduales consider most 
important, and (4) to learn what 
opinions were held and what impor- 
lanl changes were suggested by these 
sraduales. 

Metuop. The personal interview 
method was followed in this study. 
\ detailed form questionnaire was 
used to keep the interviews more uni- 
lorm and to tac ilitate tabulation of re- 
cults. A total of 200 graduates of the 
Central High School, Fort Wayne. 
Indiana, were interviewed. 

Finpincs. The types of jobs filled 
were quite varied and the number 
entering any one lield was very small. 
Drafting and assembly work were the 
mosl frequent. 

Mechanical drawing and machine 
chop were the areas making the most 
important contributions to the subse- 
quent occupations. Electricity and 
machine dralting followed next in 
order. 

Industrial arts contributions to the 
occupations were reported in varying 
degrees as follows: good work habits 
were considered an aid by 71.5 per 
cent of the men, manipulative skill by 
C4 per cent, care ol tools by 90 per 
cent, salety lactors by 24 per cent, and 
technical information by 34 per cent. 

A mean percentage ol 37.0 were 
making practic al use of their indust- 


rial arts training. 


Of those taking the industrial arts 
course, 04.5 per cent were actually 
preparing for a vocation. Only 20.1 
per cent succeeded in getting into 
their chosen lields. However, 38.3 per 
cent did go into some kind of indust 


Of these. 37.7 


could be classed as skilled workers. 


rial work. per cent 
30.8 per cent as semi-skilled, and only 
3.3 as unskilled. 

Machine shop was the most popu 
lar lield for vo ation selec ted. having 
been chosen by 33.1 per cent of the 
men, Electricity, drafting. and_tool- 
making followed in the order named. 

Of those who had_ not previously 
decided on a vocation, 38 per cent 
were influenced in their selection after 


laking some industrial arts work. 
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Two hundred and ten suggestions 
lor improvement of the courses were 
made. Required mathematics, more 
blueprint reading, stress on industrial 
practices and methods, more speciali- 
zation, and more vocational suidance 
were the most common suggestions. 
A total of 46 per cent expressed satis- 
faction with their high school pro- 
gram. 

When questioned as to the advisa 
bility of requiring some industrial arts 
oraduate, 76.5 
should be fol- 


WB 


ee me 


of all hoys belore they 
per cent felt this plan 
lowed. They felt that semester 
hours would be of benefit to all. 
Industrial arts influenced 20.6 per 
cent of these graduates in their hobby 


W oodwork. model build- 


ing, and radio work were the hobbies 


activities. 


most lrequently indicated. 
Technical information was ranked 
as the most important value of indust- 


rial arts Other values in 


training. 
their order of rank were skills learned, 
appreciation ol craltsmanship and 
quality, wholesome attitude toward 
all socially uselul work, understand 
ing ol industrial standards, consumer 


knowledge. and the projects made. 


opps, AcNes Craupine. A Study 
of the Intelligence and Scholarship 
Scores of Graduates of Teaching 
Curriculums in the Major Depart 
ments at Indiana State Teachers Col 


lege. 18 pp. (No. 497). 


Prospitem. The problem was to de 
termine the quality of the intellectual 
abilities of the students in each of the 
various major departments at Indiana 
State Teachers College and to deter- 
mine the extent to which the students 
earn scholarship indexes which corre- 
spond to their per entile ranks in in- 
telligence. 

Nletuop. The prom edure was to de- 
termine the signiticance of the difter- 
ences between each sroup and the 
entire group in percentile rank in in- 
telligence and in scholarship index, 
and 
correlation of intelligence to scholar- 


ship within each of the groups. 


Finpincs. The results of the study 


showed that groups who majored in 


to determine the coellicient of 


French. Latin. and English were men 
tally superior to the entire group ol 
students, and that those majoring in 
home economics, industrial arts, and 
physic al education lor men were me. 

tally interior to the entire group ol 
students. The students who majored 
in French, Latin, speec h, mathemal 
ics, music, and English earned high 
scholarship indexes, and those who 
majored in physical education for 
men, physical education for women, 
home economics, and science earned 
iow scholarship indexes. The ele- 


mentary education students had a 
high coefficient of correlation of in- 
telligence to se holarship, although 
those of the groups who majored in 
industrial arts, physical education for 
men, and science were low. The co- 
efficients of correlation lor these two 
factors were more normal in the other 


Groups. 


A Study of the 
Unit Plan of Teaching Chemistry. 
169 pp. (No. 498). 


Jones, R. Paut. 


Prosiem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to propose the Unit Plan in 
leaching as a practic al solution to the 
problem of adapting progressive prac 
the 


course in chemistry: and (2) to pre- 


tices to traditional high-s« hool 


pare two comprehensive units in 
chemistry which illustrate in a con- 
crete manner, the organization and 
administration of the Unit Plan in 


the school’s instructional program. 


This problem has presented itself 
because of the fact that with the grad- 
ual passing of the formal recitation, 
high-school chemisty instructors have 
been confronted with the problem ol 
organizing material to suide their stu- 
dents through valuable learning situ- 
ations and experiences in chemistry. 
The task often is difficult because at 
present the majority of chemistry text- 
books are written for the traditional 
methods of presenting the subjec t. and 
the 


much criticism on the basis that they 


use of workbooks has invited 
arouse very little thought on the part 
of pupils. In view of this, the writer 
has proposed the Unit Plan as one 


vital approac h in adapting progressive 
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practices in our educational scheme. 

Metuop. Literature dealing spe- 
cilically with the Unit Plan of teach- 
ing and the tea hing of science in 
general was reviewed and carefully 
analyzed for the purpose ol securing 
information. 

Following a critical study of the 
Unit Plan of teaching. many high 
school chemistry textbooks and _ sci 
ence periodicals were examined and 
used as source material for organizing 
and developing two typical instruc- 
tional units in chemistry. These may 
he utilized by progressive and ener 
getic science instructors as a specitic 
suide in developing further units for 
class instruction. Special attention 
Was given to the organization and ad- 
ministration of these units in actual 
practice rather than in theory. 

Resutts. A study of this type re- 
vealed that any plan of instruction 
which is to continue to have a place 
in the scool life must justily itself by 
making delinite contributions to the 
aims and objec tives which are in line 
with the purposes of education. 

It was found that the Unit Plan ol 
instruction does justily its existence as 
a progressive practice in the school 
program by virtue of the many known 
values derived from its use. Also it 
makes a fairly good approach in help- 
ing the school illustrate the demo- 
cratic way ol life by using the class- 
room more as a conlerence room or 
laboratory where pupils come together 
willingly to discuss problems and to 
do research on interesting problems. 

In the final analysis of this study, 
the writer wishes to state that if a 
( hemistry instructor anticipates even a 
lair measure of success in the use ol 
this plan, he must possess nol only a 
wealth of subject matter in his own 
and related fields of knowledge. but 
at the same time he must have a 
comprehensive, clear, and pragmatic 


philosophy of education and life. 


Crark, Ropert E. A Personality 
Study of Athletes and Non-Athletes 
Enrolled in the Public Schools of 
Daviess County, Indiana, for the 
School Year, 1941-1942, 33 pp. (No. 
199). 
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Pros_em. The purpose of this study 
was to make a comparison of certain 
personality traits possessed by the 
athletes and non-athletes enrolled in 
the public high schools of Daviess 
County, Indiana, and to lind if any 
signiticant ditterence existed between 
the two groups. 

Metnop. The Washburne Social- 
Adjustment Inventory Test (Thaspic 
edition) was given to each boy en- 


the tenth. 


twellth vears of each of the above 


rolled in eleventh. and 
hioh schools. lata were taken lor 426 


individuals—141 athletes and 283 
non-athletes. The scores were tabu 
lated and arranged into two groups. 


Tables were constructed showing the 


distribution of the scores on each of 


the seven personality traits as meas 
ured by the test and the total of a 
cumulative scores. 

FINDINGS. 

|. Neither group established deli 
nite prool olf superiority in any ol the 
various personality traits tested. 

2. The most signiticant ditlerence 
between the two groups Was Mani- 
lested in the sense of purpose. Here 
the athletes very nearly established a 
delinite superiority. 

3. Breaking the inventory down in 
to its eight parts, live means were 
found flavoring the athletes, one favor 
ing the non-athletes, and in the other 
two. while the mean was slightly in 
lavor of the non-athletes, the differ. 
ences were so slight as to be iInsig- 
niticant. Although this would lead to 
the conclusion that the athletic group 
did enjoy an advantage. this difter- 
ence might not be due to participation 
in athletics. 

1.§ A comparison of the scores of 
both 


norms showed that both groups were 


groups with the standardized 
more poorly adjusted than normal 
high school groups should be. 

Ivetyn. A 


Taytor. NIARGUERITI 


Survey of the Branches of Science 


Pursued by Teachers in Indiana Who 
Have Been Licensed to Teach Gener 


al Science. 211 pp. (No. 300). 


Prosiem. This study was under 


taken with a four-lold purpose: lirst. 


to lind out what branches of ience 
the teachers of Indiana who have 
been licensed to teach general Science 
have pursued; second, to lind oul how 
adequate their training is: 
discover the points ol greatest Weak. 


ness: and fourth. to 


preparation ol the teachers and the | 


scope of science branches expected ty 
be covered as indicated by textbook 
in general science. 

VletHop. A sampling from each of 
the ninety-two counties in Indiana of 
science teachers listed in the Indiang 
School Directory. 1941 1942. vielded 
244 cases for this study. Data wer 
obtained from the records upon which 
the teachers’ licenses were issued from 


the files in the Division of Teacher 


third, to | 


( OmMmpare the 


Training and Licensing ol the De. 


partment of Education in the State 


house al Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Finpincs. More than half ol the 


teachers had pursued lour or more | 


branches ol science. 
Vlore 


branches of science than in any other 


teachers prepared in fou 
number ol sciences. 

An analvsis of three s¢ lence areas 
(biological sciences, phy sical sciences 
and earth and sky sciences) showed 
that slightly more than half of the 
teachers were prepared in two science 
areas, more than one-lourth were pre- 
three areas, and 


pared in approxi 


mately one eighth pursued sciences in | 


one area. 


Nearly hall ol the teac hers had no | 


training in the earth and sky sciences 


Authors of textbooks in general 


science which were used widely in | 


— 


Indiana do not agree upon the science. 


es that should receive the oreatest em- | 


phasis. 
The textbooks 


much integration of the brane hes of 


examined showed 


science within each « hapter and trom 


chapter to chapter, while the records | 


ol only one-eighth of the teachers | 


showed an integrated training through 


Cat hh ol the three areas ol science. 


Crooke, H. Mitton. An Investige 
tion of the Use of Photography in the 
Public High Schools of Three Hun- 
dred Enrollment or Larger in the Mid 
west. 38 pp. (No. 301). 
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Prostem. This study was under. 
taken to determine (1) how many 
high schools in the Midwest with an 
enrollment! of three hundred or larger 
already use some form ol photography 
in the study of art, (2) how many 
schools of that size use the processes 
ol photography in the study ol art, 
(5) how many high schools of that 
size already have photography or 
camera clubs in their extra-curricular 
programs, (4) how many high schools 
of that size would use the processes 
ol photography in the study of art, 
(5) what photography can do to aid 
in the study ol art, (6) teacher atti 
tudes with regard to photography as 
an arl and as a part of art courses 
in the high schools, and (7) cost and 
availability of visual education aids 
and photographic supplies. 

The 
inquiry methods were used in this 


Double 


naires were sent to art teac hers in 380 


NleTHOD. questionnaire and 


study. post card question 
high schools of the designated size in 
the WV isc OnSIN, 


Ohio. lowa, Kentucky, Illinois, and 


states of Indiana, 
Michigan. Letters of inquiry were sent 
to eight teachers ol photography in 
the Chicago evening s« hools. lnquir 
ies were sent, also. to various concerns 
selling visual education aids and 
photographic supplies. [he answers 
received from the questionnaires and 
letters were analyzed lor inlormation 
which lead to the conclusions drawn 
and the recommendations made. 
Finpincs. Of the 380 questionnaires 
sent, 227, or 39 per cent, were returned. 
One answer was received from the 
teachers of photography in the Chi 
cago evening schools, three answers 
were received from the concerns sell 
ing visual education aids, and two 
were received from the concerns sell 
ight 


ing photographic supplies. 


one of the teachers already use some 


liom of photography in their art 
classes. 
Twenty-one of the art teachers 


were, at that time, using the processes 

ol photography in their art courses. 
One hundred ten of the schools in 

which the teachers were employed 


had camera or photography clubs in 
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their extra-curricular programs. 

One hundred sixty-two of the art 
teachers would use photography, 
meaning processes ol photography, in 
their courses. The same number gave 
recommendations for the use of pho 
tography in the art courses, the most 
important use being as an aid to the 
study ol composition. Delinite and 
practical plans lor the incorporation 
ol photography in the art courses were 
siven by only eight of the teachers 
and the one teacher in the Chicago 
evening s¢ hools. 

About one hundred seventy ol the 
teachers returned favorable comments 
as to the part photography could play 
in the study of art. 

lt was found that art teachers or 
students could buy slide projectors lor 
as little as fifteen dollars and_ slides 
lor as little as lilty cents apiece and 
sullicient photographie supplies for the 
taking. developing. and printing of 


pictures tor as little as six or seven 


dollars. 


Bippte, NlarGAret E. A Study of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Vigo Coun 
ty, Indiana, and a Survey of the 
OS pp. (No. 


Agencies Concerned. 


°02). 


PROBLEM. This study was under 
taken in order to discover whether or 
not the rate ol delinquen¢ y Was In 
creasing or dec reasing in Vigo Coun 
ty. what agencies were active in the 
prevention and treatment ol juvenile 
delinquency cases, and to determine 
the ellicac v of treatment. 


acencies for treatment and prevention 


Nletnop. Representatives ol 
were interviewed. Studies were made 
of such statistics as had been filed by 
these agencies, and a questionnaire 
was given to 399 students from three 
Haute 


their rec reational habits as well as 


Terre schools to determine 
their wishes in regard to a recreational 
program. 

Finpincs. An overlapping in the 
services of the agencies studied seems 
to interfere with smooth functioning. 
There does not seem to be a sullicient 
number of trained workers employed 


Ly several of the agencies, and there 


is some dis¢ repancy in the statistics 
kept, which makes it impossible at 
present to determine whether there is 
an increase or decrease ol delinquen \ 
in lerre Haute. 

It was also found that within the 
months has . 


three 


past an 


attempt 
been made to ve the keeping of 
records as well as to analyze the 
situation in lerre Haute. Some agen 
cies have begun constructive treat- 
ment tor delinquency prevention, but 
it was lound that many improvements 
could be made in the county's hand 


ling of delinquen¢ V Cases. 


NlorAN, MARK R. The Educational 
Program of the Federal Prison Ser 


vice. 73 pp. (No. 303). 


Prosiem. This study was made in 


order to give: (1) an over-all view ol 
the U 


nited States prison service; (2) recog 


the educational program in 
nition to the advanced educational 
methods here employed in the field 
(3) 
ation of the program since its incep 
1950: (4) 


about something the layman can well 


of prison educalion; an evalu 


lion in and intormation 


aHord to be cognizant of. 


Metuop. The Bureau of Prisons 
was kind enough to provide the annu- 
al reports ol the various institutions 
in the Bureau since its beginning in 
1930. These are combined vearly un- 


the title. OHenders.” 


lhrough an intensive examination ol 


der “Federal 


these reports, a study was made ol 
the the 


educational service. this philosophy s 


educational philosophy of 
translation into methods. and the re 


obtained. From time to time. 


the |r. 


rank. Supervisor of Education, U 


sults 


during study, Benjamin 
nited States Bureau of Prisons, sup- 
plied additional information. ‘Ir. Bert 
Supervisor of Educ ation, 


States 


lindsey, 
L'nited 
Haute, 
assistance. This work had the appro 
al of Warden E. B. Swope. United 
States Haute. 


Observation Was made of 


Penitentiary, lerre 


Indiana. also was of much 


Penitentiary, Terre 
Indiana. 
the various educational teatures at the 


Terre Haute Penitentiary. 
depart- 
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Finpincs. [The education 








ment of the Bureau of Prisons is a 
vital force in the rehabilitative work 
of this bureau. To be sure it is but 
one part of a large organization whose 
various parts musl function without 
undue emphasis on any one part in 
order to realize a well-rounded pro 
gram. 

lt is admitted that this study has 
nol begun lo s« ratch the surlace ol 
the many problems lacing prison edu 
cation. However, the purpose of this 
thesis was to give an over all view 
which is necessary as a starting point 


lor any examination ot a more speciltic 


problem. Along this line there are 
several points that were called to 


mind for future examination and re- 
search. Untold value could be sained 
lrom a study of the matter of recidi- 
vism and the influence of education, 
il any, on the repeater. There is social 
value to be gleaned trom a study ol 
the influence of education on prison 
personnel when they learn of the 
Prison Bureau s philosophy of the 
treatment of the inmate. It is possible 
that the general public could be edu- 
cated to the point where it would not 
cast, unjustly, so much stigma on the 
ex-convict. 

This paper points out that there 
still are a oreal deal of men without 
even the rudiments of an education. 
The relormatory al Petersburg, West 
Virginia, might prove to be a fertile 
field in which to examine the inci- 
dence of illiteracy in regards to crime. 

It is felt that less up-to-date public 
wellare representatives can do well to 
this 


sources, the excellent ways of dealing 


learn trom thesis and other 


who incare erated. 


with those are 
These methods have ever at their end 
the re establishment. on a sounder 


looting, of the convic ted person in the 


society to which he will be returned. 


CrurcHitL. Corerwce. The A 
chievements of the Negro in the Pres 


ent Era. July, 1943. 60 pp. (No. 304). 

Prospiem. This study was under- 
taken for four reasons: (1) there is a 
need lor a compilation of the material 
desc ribing the achievements of the 


Negro; (2) such a compilation can 
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be used to encourage Negro hoys and 


girls to allempt to do something 
worthwhile: (5) the phases otf Ameri- 
can lile in which the Negro has ex- 
celled can be shown delinitely: and 
(4) the lindings as revealed through 
a study of outstanding accomplish 
ments ol the Negro are worthy of pre- 


sentation. 


MletHop. Relerences to the works 
ol outstanding Negroes were taken 
lrom the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature tor the vears, 1950-1941, 
Current Biography. and Who's Who 


in Colored 


phies and relerences were then care 


America. These hiogra 


lull, read and analyzed. 


Finpincs. No racial group in the 
United States offers so many problems 
of economic and social adjustment as 
the Negro. In the lilt, years since 
lreedom was decreed, Negro illiterac V 
has decreased from over ninely per 


cent to thirty per cent. 


The Negro has quickened his pace 


since 1952. urged on lirst by the pinch 


of 


depression and then by the push 


of government aid and social experi 
ment: here, by racial and national 
aggression and_ there, by economic 


competition and class struggle. He. 
with the double assertiveness of vouth 
and race revolt. has been searching 
out a way, repudiating old leadership. 
accepting new ideas, and striking out 
experimentally in new directions. 
The pendulum swing of Negro el 
fort has been between the advocacy 
ol equal rights tradition and the eco 
nomic approac h of Booker T. Wash 
ington. Dr. W. E. Dubois fought lor 
lull social and political equality lor 
the Negro. Negro leadership has be 
come ine reasingly conscious. A furth 
er important stream ol thought has 
l-een concerned with Negro contribu 
tions to American culture as Negroes 
and Americans. This approach has 
vained recognition lor the Negro in 


many fields of endeavor. 
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